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Leriures. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE AFTERNOON LEC- 


URES, 43-45, Harley Street, W. 
L &. BLL RICHARDS, F.I.C., Puiite Analyst, will sive 


sien ‘Specis] illustrated Lectures, open to e Public, on ‘WH 
D WHAT WE DRINK.’ 
“e vee ; +7 e, on WEDNFSDAY, January 24, at 3 P.w., 


bject of First Lectur 
‘FOODS USEFUL AND USELESS.’ Tickets for the Course 9s., or 
singly 3s. 6d., from Assistant Secretary of the College. 


Exhibitions. 


OYAL ACADEMY WINTER EXHIBITION. 

y Works by gi MASTERS and the late EDWIN AUSTIN 
ABBEY, R.A. nm from 9 ax. to5 p.m. Admission, le. Cata- 
logue, Is. a, icket, 5s. 


GOuPIL GALLERY EXHIBITIONS. 


Paintings by Four Modern French Painters (MAURICE 
ps mend — DESVALLIERES, PIERRE LAPRADE, PAUL 


ERU 
. SENEF ELDER CLUB. ahird Exhibition “y Eathegeghe. 

















wade mabouane & Co. . "can Street, 8.W. 


A “ios, cout LEGROS. —PAINTINGS, DRAW- 
INGS, GOLD POINTS, and SCULPTURE. “A brilliant - 
play. y."—Morning Post. Also FRENCH LANDSCAPES and GK 
TESQUES, Sere, Colours by BAGHUT DK LA BERE. 
THE FINE ART IKTY, 148, New Bond Street. 








RANGWYN’S ag ea ae 

" h i BRANGW stands out in the 

Bary ¥ A... Sy Yo" #tcher.” — MacFall’s * History 

Pain ting ae ‘published. A pose I Collection ef Mr. 

TOHINGS way be inspected at the Publishers, 

The ANNE WRT SoclETY. 148, New Bond street, London. Catalogue 

free on application. 

Drones 2 GALLERIES. 

DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTERS.—A Collection of over 200 


rtant Examples of the Italian, French. Dutch, German, Spanish, 
British Schools, Now on view at 160, New Bond Street, W. 





MADAME AUBERT’S AGENCY (Est. 1880), 
Keith House, 188-135, REGENT SPREBT, W. | English and 


Foreign Governesses, 4 rones, Com- 

| woe) Secretar: taries, faker Introduced ome rand nd Abroad. 

with rH information, gratis 

on apolication Fromecmedes » or by letter), stating requirements. Office 
Saturdays, 10-1. Tel. 1827 City. 


Professors, nw 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
l5s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered-at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 

anal 








FPUcaTiIon (choice of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 
gratis). 


PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH and CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of ARMY, CLV. “ee SERVICK, and UNIVEKSITY TUTURS, 
Sent (free of charge) to Parents on t_ of a een by 
GRIFFITHas, SMITH, POWELL & Santi, School Agents. 
(Established 1833 


_& Bedford Street, Strand. 


suse and all interested in the subject 
should read a book by one who cured himself after suffering 
ears. STAMMERING, ITS TREATMENT, and REMINIS 
CuNCES OF A STAMMKKER, post free.—B. BEASLEY, Dept. P. 
Tarrangower, Willesden Lane, Brondesbury, N.W. 


, a 7021 Gerrard. 











Situations Varant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE. 


PROFESSOR OF BF NY, yaeeraays PATHOLOGY, 
D PARASITO 

The COUNCIL of a. ‘coat ERSITY 4 ry ee is about to 
appoint » PROFESSUK with the above title. The salary will be 
8001. a year, und passage money will be allowed. The duties will 
commence on JULY 1, 1912. 

Candidates should send in, with their application, the names of 
two or three persons to whom reference may be made, and any 
testimonials which they may wish to submit.—Applications will be 
received on or before FEBRUARY 14 by the undersigned, who will be 
glad to give further details and to answer snqaiias. 


_The University, Leeds. 
ELSH INSURANCE COMMISSION. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY WANTED. §&al 550l., rising to 
7001., pensionable. Must be capable Organiser and have had adminis- 
trative experience, though the Commissioners reserve the right to 
appoint on the basis of other a or they may make the 
selection from among the members of th Service.—Applications, 


Vv. H. BRAGG. 














Gdurational. 
SCHOOL OF 


OXFORD, 1912. 


SUM MER THEOLOGY, 


A SUMMER SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY for Men and Women w: 
be held at UXFORD from July 22 to August 2, embracing about rine 

tures on the Ly yd o ana Old and New Testamen 
Church History and Co: tive Religion. The Lecbares will be 
iven in the Hull of Trin ty a by the kind = py ed of the 
resident and Fellows. Among th RAL rers wil * 
Cooke, Percy Gardner, J. A. Smith, Ww. R. Sorley, G. be bey J.H. 


Moulton, ~ Lake (atten), N. Séderblom (Upsala: ), B. W. Bacon Fale). 
the Prin pals of Mansfield and Manchester Colleges, oa w. 
Addis, Dr. Vernon Hest, 5 , W. ss. Dr. A. J cariole 
Rev. RK. T. Herford, Mr. R. Marett, Dr. James Moffatt, De J. 
Odgers, Prof. John ‘Oman, tA P. H. Wicksteed. 
Fee for the Course, 11. 
Detailed announcements will be issued eH 
A. ARLYLF, 
J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


Oxford, January, 1912. 


CHOLARS HIP S.—Candidates entering 

been de HALL, OXFORD, this term to train as Women 
Secondary Teachers are offered sCHOLARSHIPS of from 201. to 301. — 
Apply to tHE PRINCIPAL. 


KRLULESMERE COLLEGE, 
SHROPSHIRE. 
4 GOOD ag ete Sad for the Boys of Professional Men, provided 
AT A MODERAT ST. 
Couiene Fees, 391. ane anpu 
llustrated Prospectus ry ‘BEOCRETARY, Room 5, on request. 


GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Tamworth. -- 
ience, Smithy Work, Carpentry. Kiding asd arm, 1.000acre "deal 
ccm bat Wore Ce “tee 8 Get Pr TD 


EYBRIDGE LADIES’ SCHOOL. SURREY. 
Conducted by '— E. DAWES, M.A. D.Litt.(London). The 
comforts of a refined home. Careful training. Most successful 
= of of teaching wh the subjects of a sound education. French 
man pees 8 speciality. Clxssics and preparations for Exami- 

SS if desired. High aud most healthy position. Large grounds, 




















y six copies of three A}. testimonials, and namin: 
three references, to be sent to THE SECRETARY, National Heal 

Insurance Commission (Wales), City Hall, Cardiff, not later than 
onan, FEBRUARY 1. Applications to be marked ‘* Assistant Secre 


UNIVERSITY LECTURER, M.A., post- 


te the Sorbonne, Examiner for important 
British Boards, gives PRIVATE TUITION in ADVANCED FRENCH 
up to M.A.standard. Translations undertaken.—. —Apply LECTED, 
Box 1838, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, E.C. 


ME... BERNARD SHAW’S ADVICE.—Mr. 
4 Bernard Shaw stated recently:—“ A position 
writer is a valuable commodity, like a medical pract 
walk. The man who can help you w it has as much right to sell his 
help as to sell his house. am not at all rey ny if I were a 
beginner, and had the means, I should not try to find a really capable 
agent with a large practice and offer him a very cunsianral sum on 
condition that he would push my stories into mugazines fer, 
say, six months. Many a professional singer has jumped into 
drawing-room practice in this way, whilst her agent's more innocent 
clients were left out in the cold wondering why * people have all 
the luck.’ Authors should note that they con now secure the 
»ractical help of a d Litera: t. Mr. STANHOPE 
8PKIGG ‘late. Editor of Cassell’s oon the Windsor Magasin, 
Trafalgar Buildings, Charing Cross, W.C. Terms on applica’ 


M®. WANTED. Bpecial « 0 penings for Short 


dramatic in style and o ubject. 
THE NORTHERN NEWSPAPER sy DICATE. KENDAL. 


UTHORS. —A_ well-known MAGAZINE 
EDITOR and PUBLISHER'S READER offers to ADVIBE 
and ASSIST Lt iy juccess secured.—EVITOR, care 
Rudin’s, 199, Strand, W. 


NCYCLOP.ZDIA BRITANNICA.—Gentleman 
will SELL very cheaply beautiful morocco-bound set on India 
Paper.—Apply Box 1846, Athenseum Press, 13, Bream’'s Buildings, E.C 


NY BOOKSELLER who may have a Famil 

Bible with Genealogical Notices of TAYLOR and COMB 

pont (in ~~ the pamees | Hots son and Gray may also be found 
isr , 58, Coleman Street, E.C. 


ARE COINS and MEDALS of all periods and 


countries valued or catal Collections or Aa oa 
lor 
































y. 
Any attempt to ——— ,the Commissioners, directly or indirectly, 
will be regarded as 


Cur OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE. 


KING'S NORTON SECONDARY SCHOOL. 
An ASSISTANT MASTER, holding qualifications in Modern 
Toneueges, will be REQUIRED at BA TER next. Salary according 
An ASSISTANT MISTRESS will also be Gaerne. Essential 
subjects, Methametiee and G phy. Singing or Needlework 


ig to sca. 
Form of application and scale of ‘salaries may be obtained from the 
undersigned. 
NO. ARTHUR PALMER, Secretary of Educati 














Authors’ Agents. 
HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are pre pared to 


. consider and place M&S. for early publication. iterary =e af 
all kinds dealt with by experts who place Authors’ interest firs 
Twenty years’ experience.—2, Clement's Inn, W.C. 


HE AUTHOR’S AGENCY.—Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors me A represented. Agreements for 
Publishing Arranged. Mss. yaerd with Publishers.—Termsand Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 34, Paternoster Row. 








Education Deyaraaent, kdmund Street, January 16, . Jo 
(ouNtTy BOROUGH OF DERBY. 


ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM. 
APPOINTMENT OF CURATOR. 


The FREE LIBRARY, MUSEUM, AND ART GALLERY COM- 
MITTE® OF DeRBY invite pputicattone for the position of 
CURATOR of the ART GALLERY AND MUSEUM only. The 








being to be appointed must be experienced in these aaa, he not 
ing required to act as Librarian. Age not exceedin 

ep per annum, with house adjoining the se ctitation, coal, 
and light free. 


4) —_ teaete with testimonials, to be addressed to 
clpiteon, . Derby, not a than JANUAKY ae sie 
prow ly pos te + uties may be obta: : htained on application 


WIN T. ANN, Chairman. 
Free Library, Derby, January 4, 1912. 
HY» SCHOOL OF ART. 


wasrae IMMEDIATELY, ASSISTANT ART TEACHER, 
preferred, to teach Elenientary Art, Four eteral tor ver Week 











Cype-Writers, &r. 


copnase TYPE-WRITING. —General M8. 
1,000 words. Technical M8., Plays, Cortes, 
Duplicating Orders by post receive prompt aoten KA 
JKINSON, 1, Sackville Gardens, llford, Essex. 


UTHORS’ MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS, TYPEWRITTEN with ‘complete accuracy, 9d. per 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Co to well- 
known Writers.—M. STUAR prAllsudale, Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


88. OF ALL KINDS, 9d. med 1,000 words, 
Carbon Copies, 3d. References to well- own Authors, Oxford 
Higher Local —M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew 


I Naar WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate (Casstonl Tripos, Girton Collego, Cambri: mi Manibon 


London). Researc Re ou Shortha: 
TYPE. WRITING AGENCY, 5 DUKE STREET, ADELPHI, 























oud Get me tp aiscipfisarian and to assist With the gen eral w k of = Telep! 
Woodearv! gt Appl i iis ation 

~ ie ting 3, fg cations, 
teaching and salary oe t to be sent the under- 


signed before . J Janvany ua 
8. ASHWORTH, Secretary for Education. 
Education Offices, Hyde, January 11, 1912. 





RIVATE TUITION. 
vate Tuition for London Matriculation, Cambridge 
aes Uxford Responsions, Oxford 1 and Cam 
ical Prelim., City and Ay Entrance, and 
other Examinations may be p (either durin 
or the ordinary School Vacations) at UNIVERSIT 
TUTURIAL COLLEGK, under high honourmen with 
gute teaching experience. 
lor the last 12 years, about 300 Cptente a Catron 
Tatorial Gi wColiege have passed these Examinations. ae is 


situated in : Lion Square, from TH Ps eas. ny, of, acces by 
4 omnibus.—Prospectus from RINC A. 
® vorial College, Red Lion Square, Holborn. ad 





Miss DREWRY will resume her LECTURES 
English LITERATURE and READINGS, om WEDNES. 


DAY, January 24, at 7.45 Subject: Browning, e Ri 

the 1and on THURSDAY, oan 25, at 1 ie aa A Cd Bafiect: 
hakepere, some read 

Private Pupils.—143, Henry's N.W. 








Situations Wanted. 


RIVATE SECRETARYSHIP or other re- 
sponsible it desired, Town, Country, or Travel, by oem, 

capable 1 GENTLEW WOMAN. Expert Shorthand Typist (reporti 
speeds), French, German, acquired abroad. Wise and eed Gone Demnenarclal 
—— and Literary experience.—Write Box . Willings, 125, 








Miscellaneous. 


[{'RANSLATIONS into English from French, 
German, Itelian, and Songich. Moderate terms.—Mr. W. T. 
yee, ed. 10, Haringey Park, Crouch End, N. Telephone: 





bgt ESTING of every description carefully 
ted at home. (Remington Brief), 6d. = 

1,000. Duplicating and, Sonwine. Cambridge Local.—Miss NANCY 

McFARLANE, 1), Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. Kesex. 








Catalogues. 


M4664 58 BRO 8, 
108, Strand, London, W.C. 


DEALERS IN RARE AND VALC ANS BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGKRA 


CATALOGUES sent post free to all a Bas the World. 
Export Orders solicited. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: “* Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone: “Gerard 4664.” 





T K —Dra 
pt DeoksTervars Laer Beier "etand od 
Etchi ngs 


Wales, Le Fe he Mezsotints after Constable 
by Samuel Palmer and Works by John Ruskin. Post 
, Richmond, burrey 


free, sixpence.—WM. Wan: 2 Church Terrace, 
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OOKS.—ALL OUT- OF’ PRINT and RARE 
4 eutiosi SUPPLIED. Themost apet Bookfinder 
ae and ask tor CATALOG E. I make a 
= feature of Fr any saleable Books for others selected 
from my various lists. sci Hat of 2,000 Books I parsieu! larly want 
free. we BAK John Bright Street, 
ham.— BAT istoriace’ El History of the World, 25 vols. 61. 68. 
—Century I 8 vols. 6. 68.—Debrett Peerage, 1909, 2 vols. 7s. 





BOOKS.—Send a card for 
GLAISHER’S JANUARY CATALOGUE of 


PUSLISHERS REMAINDERS. 
Many excellent Bargains. 


CATALOGUE gratis and post free. 
GLAISHER, Lrp., Booksellers, 
265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


“a 


WM. 








Printers. 
AZELL, WATSON & VINEY, Lp., Printers, 


as Mapazt undertake the rector, —— 
ill submit prices and specime: 
PAPERS, AZINES, &c., and +. : of otar “4 archer vapid | 
Mac hinery available. If n could introduce part 
by Hatton if necesena, 











Sales by Auction. 


apanese Colour Prints and Drawings, the property of a 
7 Private Collector from Japan, &c. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by AQOSION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, | bn — 


uary id Following D n minutes 
on, MONDAY. a ty a COLLECTION of JAPANESE COL gun 








o'clock prec: 
PRINTS. Piocle i . and 1 

aruno! Hi Hokusai, omitsu, Bivenne Kunisada, 
J mg Shuncho, ‘To-yokuni, Ulamero, Yeisen, &c. ; illustrated 





Books and Old and M ern Drawings. 





nd Manuscripts, including the Musical Library of 
> CHARLES. LETT'S, Ksq. ; a Selection from the 
Library of the late W. R. JEFFRA ¥y, Esq., removed from 
Upper Clapton, and other properties. 
ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


OCTION, at their Galleries, 47, Leicester Square, W.C., 
on THURSDAY. “suc one Following Day, at ten minutes past 





US BOUKS. including above valu- 
Py fey ian Music, Musical Works, and 
‘Treatises—Col ections rT: wd seis -bound Books in all Branches 
of f Literature—First Editions of piaone, Lever, Surtese, and Thack- 
eray—Oscar Wilde's Works, one of 80 sets on Japanese Vellum—Seven- 
teenth an teenth Century Books in Ori Vinal Bindi Books 
illustrated by I. W. Rowlandson, including the Vicar of Wakefield 


Tours, First Edisione— Works relating to the 
Fine yy 4 Smith's British Mezzotint Portraits, 4 vols. 
—Galleries of Engrav: a") of Au’ = Letters and Docu- 
ments, including M8. Score Mozart of tntett in D major, a 
Sketch Book of Beethoven, the 15, Origina Soores of Pianoforte 
Sonata to in A major (Op. 110), Schottischen mtg E — and ' Theme 
Iriandaise, by the same Master—and and 
interesting items. 





a may be had. 


Coins and Medals. 


Mave PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 


leries, 47, Leices' 
AvoriOg at their Galleries, Tee ne Snes re na 





ONS. Py NY ~ Sy ce Eh by order of the 
} and from other Private Sources. 
QTEVERS'S AUCTION ROOMS. 
Established 1760. 
TUESDAY, January 30, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
Curiosities. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION 
at his Rooms, 33 t Garden, London, W.C., the 
KING'S COLOURS Cee y ist COLDSTREAM "GUARDS (temp. be- 
tween Waterloo and Crimea)—an lish Bracket Clock with Enamel 
Portrait of ag Indian Silver Work—Old Chinese Work Table— 


Dresd ‘ast Service — Chinese and ese Curios, 
&e., fine ¥; tt -, | Gun, weighing about 300 lbs., dated 1630. 
Catalogues on appli- 


On view day prior 10 to 5, and morning of Sale. 
cation. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
% ait ORE by avons. iat ee 5 ay No. 13, Wellington 
and Two Following 
o.> 1 Toclock prec cisely BO Books aud | MANUSCRIPTS, comprising 
the roperty KOBEMi WALT fon of Plagbills fr oe ‘Libeary 
pa aa ° ection o! y bi rom the ry 
Herta thetuling Author of the ‘ History of the English 8 
and other Properties, comprising. he es Ss i Actors, 
Gould's Birds o' Works, Standard 
Works of En fish yt, “ye raring ” Views in Ireland, 
by W. Daniel R.A.—a Collection of VUollotype Portraits—Acker- 
mann's Microcosm of London—scarce Collections of Vid Plays, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 





Prints, Engravings, and Drawings relating to London. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
}— SELL by avon , their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W.C., RIDAY, January 26, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, and buawiNg . in Mezzotint, Aquatint, 
pple, some in ether with Cuttings, and Manu 
scri ting to London, she rty of the late WARWICK 
Ww Keq., formerly of the Department of Coins, British 
comprising Collections relating to Cee. —4 
bon: h am pstead South- 
wark, Bridewell, and the = ion Pleasure Garcens (with on Os 
e' — D Dg 
pnd d PRINTS, ENGRAVINGS, pea ees, and 


2 eat of CI. Road, Win- 


DOB 
of Pel Af med Middlese 
— be viewed two days pr Catalogues may be}had. 





Engravings, Etchings, and Drawings. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
+, FU SHLL by AUCTION, "at their House, No. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, AY, Jan aoeaey , at precisely, 
ENGRAVINGS BYCHINGS, and DRAWINGS, in Line, Mezzotint, 
and Stipple (framed and in the portion comprisin ae wees of the 
oo ny an of the li inte Lieut.-Col. H. 8. R ND, of 
rummond. jnchacios rare Portrai engraved in Line, 
including a . Pair of je rare sees Plates of Charles I. and 
baw gk H x. by F Lombart, after Sir A. Vandyck, 
many inte: ting Stuart ortraite—French Line Portraits by 
P 4, ‘Kdeli nck, A. Masson, RK. Nanteuil, and others, mostly 
fine early impressions—aiso other Properties, comprising Portraits, 
Borland, ‘ancy Subjects, many a Oolours, after Sir A. Vandyck, 
G ee. Keynolds, Sir T. Lawrence, A. Kauffman, R. 
Coeway, J woman, and others, by we well-known engravers—a fine 
Collection of early Is impvessions of esi Ktchings—Water-Colour 
Sketches by W tchings and Woodcuts by and after A. 
Diirer, Rembrandt, ando aan Uld Masters, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








The Collection of Herbals, Natural History Books, and Early 
Editions of the writings of John Milton, the Property of 
the late J. F. PAYNE, M.D. F.R.C.P. 


MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, — 13, Welli 
Street, Strand, W.C.,on TUESDAY, Jan uary 30, an d Following Da: 

at 1 o'clock recigaly, t the REMAINING 1 PORTION of the LIB ine Day. 
of the late JOSEPH FRANK PAYNE, M.D. F.R.C. ihe 

the Royal College of Physicians, Hon. "Fellow of Magdal Ky - 
Uxford, Emeritus Harveian ofessor, Consulting 7 cian 
St. Thomas's Hospital, late President of the Pathological. Epidemic. 
logical and Dermatological Societies, comprising his Collection of rare 


Herbals and other Natural Histor ks—a Series of the First and 
Later Editions of John Milton’s Writings and Miltoniana—and Old 
and Modern Books in General Literature. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The Collection of English, Scottish, and Continental 
Coins the Property of the late Lieut.-Col. H. S. HONE 
DRUMMOND of Blair Drummond. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will ont nd A WEb et their House, Be. 13, Wellington 


Street, Strand, W WEDNESDAY, Jan anuary 31 and Two Follow- 
ipg Days atl Shed -¥: poaeey, .° ie COLLECTION of ENGLISH, 
SLOTTIS: ne and —— INENTAL COINS, Ae the Feopexty of the 
late Lieut.-c. “val. H.8. HOM 


E DRUMM OND, of Blair Drummoi 

CULLEUTION OF ENGLISH NOBLES OF 'EDW 1. from the 
East Kayvham Find, sold by order of His Majesty's Treusury ; a 

COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN ar op me Property of 
a LADY ; the NUMISMATIC LIBRARY, includin all Selection 
of Coins, the Property of the late WARWICK WRU HE Boe. formerly 
Assistant-Keeper of Coins, British Museum — other Miscellaneous 
Properties, comprising Coin Cabinets, Numismatic Books, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


HS. 


ge 








MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 


AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C. on 
pA reps canes 30, and Two Following Dass a atl o'clock, MIs- 
bon er US BCOKS, including the Property of the la D. 
Lose Ese. (removed from 30, Leinster Gardens, 
= Executor, comprising works in Hebrew Li ly 
Printed Books and books in Seventeenth-Century English Literature 
—Example of ‘Embroidered Le a Ey yo | and Antiq' 
Works—Books of Travel relating to America—First Editions of 
Dickens and Thackeray, &c 


Catalogues on application. 








VALUABLE LAW BOOKS.—ANTIQUE MAHOGANY 
BOOKCASE, «ec. 


MESSBS. HODGSON & CO. i oa by 
UCTION at their Rooms, ~ hanes 
FRIDAY, January 26, at 1 o'clock, VALUA 
including’ the Property ‘of the late RIGHATD ABLE La vat ry the 
moved from 12, Old Square, W.C.), 


Executors, comprising Two a #. Sets of the Law Reports to 1911 
both noted up, and a Set from 1865 to 1900—Series of tee 
Reports and Times Law Reports—T he Laws of Englan 
we Halebury, 17 vols.—Recent Text Books, &c., v3 
inged Bookcase— Library and Office Furniture, &c. 


To be viewed and catalogues had. 








AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, DEEDS, ENGRAVINGS, . 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
AUCTION at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., during 
FEBRUARY, AUTOGRAPH sof Beary Vit DEEDS on Parchment, 


including a Royal Sign Man’ 
Office of Ordnance, 1642-7—Log f H.M.8. La Fortunie, 1782, 
Bible—Letters from 


and La Mutine. i 1798-1802—a Shelley Perit 
Shelley, Landor, Carlyle, Rossetti, Browning, Thackeray, and others, 
addressed to Leigh Hunt, Charles Eeape so Sakeme inton, &e.— 
also Engravings relating to London, the Property of a Lady. 
Catal are preparing 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 


give notice that they will hold the following 
gales fi pe uoriO at their Great Rooms, Kin wen street, St. James's 
Square, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precise! 


On MONDAY, , January 22, MODERN PIC- 
TURES and DRAWING 


On comune January 23, CHINESE PORCE- 
LAIN and OBJECTS OF ART from various sources. 


On WEDNESDAY, Jenuary 24, ENGRAVINGS 
of the EARLY ENGLISH SCHOO 


On FRIDAY. January 26, OLD ENGLISH 
EM OLD ENGLISH ga las Denuigak dina 


On SATURDAY, January 27, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN PICTURES. 





Magazines, Ke. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
No. 439. JANUARY, 1912. 8yo0, price 6s. 
1, THE PLACE OF DOCTRINE IN WAR. 
3. THE ELIZABETHAN PLAYWRIGHT. 
3. CHATHAM AND THE COUNTRY LIFE OF HIS DAY. 
4. AUGUSTE RODIN AND HIS FRENCH ORITICS. 
5. THE WESSEX DRAMA. 
6. CHANGES OF CURRENT IN POLITICAL THOUGHT. 
7. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF TRE AIR. 
8. WILLIAM PITT. 
9. RUSSO-CHINESE RELATIONS (a.p. 1224-1912). 
10. SCOTTISH SONGSTRESSES. 
ll. GREAT BRITAIN AND EUROPE. 


[HE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 
Edited by REGINALD L. POOLE, M.A., LL.D. 
No. 105. JANUARY, 1912. Royal Bv0, price 5s. 
1, Articles :-— 
roRaeaes synvare AND OTHER ELEVENTH-CEN- 
WH sun a ENTS IN THE YORK GOSPELS. By 


THE FOREST LAWS sup THE DEATH OF WILLIAM 
RUFUS. By the late F. H. M. Parke: 
CHANCELLOR AND KEEPER oe "THE SEAL UNDER 
HENRY III. By Miss L. B. Dibbe 
THE TREATY OF CHARLOTTENBURG. By J. F. Chance. 
CASTLEREAGH AND THE SPANISH COLONIES, 1815-1818: 
By C. K. Webster. 


2. Notes and Documents :—Ezelo's Life of ye! of Gow. By itt 
L. M. Smith.—The Abacus and the 
Haskins.—King Philip Augustus and the yn hy of 
Rouen (1196). By Prof. Powicke.—Documents relating to a 
Rupture with France in 1793. By J. Holland Rove, Litt.D 

3. Reviews of Books. 4. Short Notices. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





Pus BUILDER (founded 1842), 4, Catherine 
= London, W.C., JANUARY 19, contains :-— 
AND TAXES AND BUILDING. 
THe TEACHING OF 
THE SOCIETY OF PORTRAIT PAINTERS. 
ALFRED STEVENS (Lecture at the Architectural Asso- 


ciation). 
MAGAZINES AND gt 
MONTHLY HISTORICAL REVIE 
— HURCH OF ST. GEORGE, “OXFORD CASTLE (with 


ee DETAIL IN MONUMENTAL BRASSES 
lus 

THE rity § Bomook, AT ATHENS. 
= BUILDING DE :— 

TIME RURES. tN BUILDING CONTRACTS. 
D. WAGES. LDING TRADE. 


TIONS 
DESIGN ae. THE MANCHESTER LIBRARY AND ART 


DESIGN FOR A TOWN LIBRARY (A.A. Silver Medal). 
At Office as above (4d., by post 43d.), and of all 
Newsagents. 





BACON’S 
A xXCELSIOR CONTOUR MAPS. 


Size 5 ft. by 4 ft. 
Price 16s. each, unless otherwise quoted. 


Natural Scale. Miles to Inch. 
Hemispheres .. + im 1 : 26,000,000 i 415 
British Isles .. oe oe 1 760,000 as 12 
England ee 450,000. 7 
Scotland dic pen “a 1 300,000 om 5 
*Ireand pe Pm on 1 760,000 aa 12 
Europe .. im as es 1: 4,000,000 .. 63 
Asia... oo ee oo 1: 8,500,000 oe 133 
Africa .. a én _ 1: 6,500,000 ae 104 
North America oa ies 1: 5,700,000 oa 90 
South America “ “- 1: 5,000,000 oe 77 
*Canada on es ee 1 5,700,000 oe 90 
India .. a os ee 1: 3,000,000 50 
Australasia .. ae é at Equator 93 (Mercator) 
Australia as ah on 1: 8,000,000 ea 50 
New Zealand .. ie ‘oi 1: 1,000,000 se 16 


*Size 32 by 42 inches, 7s. 6d. each. 


The Most Up-to-Date School Atlas. 
ls. CONTOUR - RELIEF ATLAS. 


12 Contour Maps FACING 12 Relief Maps. 10 Maps 
showing Distributions. 6 Maps showing Principal Trade 
Routes, and Rail and Steamship Communications. 


For Catalogues and Specimens send postcard to 
G W. BACON & CO, Lrp., 


127, STRAND LONDON. 
N.B.—IMPORTANT DISCOVERIES RELATING TO 
EDMUND SPENSER. 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net (postage 8d 
ACON’S SECRET DISCLOSED I¥ 
CONTEMPORARY BOOKS. 
By GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHAM. 
With 4 Plates. 
London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., 12 and 13, Henrietta Street 
Covent Garden. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


ON MONDAY NEXT WILL BE PUBLISHED 
in 2 Vols., 8vo, price 36s. net. 


THE LIFE OF 
John Henry 
Cardinal Newman. 


BASED ON HIS PRIVATE JOURNALS AND 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


By WILFRID WARD. 


With numerous Portraits and other Illustrations. 





The Eve of Catholic Emancipa- 


tion Being the aoges | of the English Catholics 
1 ° during the first Thirty Years of the Nineteenth 
Century. By the Right Rev. Monsignor BERNARD 
WARD, President of St. Edmund’s College, Ware. 

(3 vols.) Vols. I. and IL., 8vo, 21s. net. (Postage 6d.) 
‘*Mgr. Ward’s great merit as an historian lies in his 
moderation, his strict adherence to established fact, the 
absence of partisanship, and the lucid, orderly, and unim- 
passioned style of his narrative.” —Scotsman. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. JULIAN CORBETT. 
Some Principles of Maritime 


By JULIAN 8S. CORBETT. 8vo, 9s. 

Strategy. nk (Postage 64.) 
“* For several reasons it is to be ho that this book will 
be widely read by the greater public which is not pro- 
fessionally interested in problems of naval or military 
strategy....It is altogether an interesting book, and not 
nearly so technical as are its title and the headings of its 
sections and chapters.’’"—Glasgow Herald. 





NEW EDITION OF MAY’S ENGLAND, BROUGHT 
DOWN TO 1911 BY FRANCIS HOLLAND. 


The Constitutional History of 
England since the Accession of 


By the Right Hon. Sir THOMAS 
George ITI. thskind’ way kc Gerd 


Farnborough). Edited and continued by FRANCIS 
HOLLAND. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vols. L-IL. 1760-1860. 
15s. net. Vol. IIL 1860-1911. By FRANCIS 
HOLLAND. 12s. 6d. net. 





NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF 
CHEMISTRY. In5bvols. VOL. I. NOW READY. 


A Dictionary of Applied 
; By SIR EDWARD THORPE, C.B. 
Chemistry. LL.D.F.R.S. Assisted by Eminent 
Contributors. Vol. I. REVISED and ENLARGED 
EDITION. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 45s. net. 
*.* Vol. II. will be published early in the summer, and it 
is hoped that the work will be completed within two years. 
Prospectus sent on application. 





NEW EDITION OF OPPENHEIM’S INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. VOL. L 


International Law: a Treatise. 


By L. OPPENHEIM, M.A. LL.D., Whewell Professor 
of International Law in the University of Cambridge. 


Vol. L—PEACE. SECOND EDITION REVISED 
AND PARTLY RE-WRITTEN. 8vo, 18s. net. 


Heredity and Society: Essays 
on Racial Conditions and Social 


; By WILLIAM CECIL DAMPIER 
Evolution. WHRTHAM, M.A. F-RS., Fellow 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
CATHERINE DURNING WHETHAM, his Wife. 
8vo, 68. net. (Postage 5d.) 


When the War is O’er. A Novel. 


By MAJOR F. M. PEACOCK, Author of ‘From 
Reveille to Lights Out,’ &c. 8vo, 6. 


[On Monday nezt. 
The Harrow School Register, 
Third Edition, 1800-1911. ju 


DAUGLISH and P. K. STEPHENSON. 8vo, 15¢. net. 
(Postage 6d.) 











The first edition of this work was published in 1894, and the 
second in 1901. The present edition, the issue of which has 
been delayed owing to the death of Mr. Dauglish, contains 
much additional matter about the Harrovians of 1880, 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CQ, 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 








Cambridge University Press 
The Lay of the Nibelung Men 


Translated from the old German text by Artaur 8. Way, D.Lit., author of translations into 
English verse of Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey, the tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles, 


Euripides,etc. ‘Mr Way’s translation of the Nibelungenlied is worthy of his high reputation. He has 
adopted the anapaesticiambic measure of Morris’s Story of Sigurd, with very happy results 
in swiftness, force, and variety of cadence. In comparing his rendering with the little known 
one by Lettsom we find that he beats his predecessor in all points but in rendering the ballad- 
like simplicity of the verse. This necessarily disappears in the metre he has chosen, but the 
epics gain correspondingly in atmospheric richness and breadth. It is good to have this 
admirable rendering of a noble classic.”—Daily News 


Feap 4to 
10s 6d net 


The Thunderweapon in Religion and Folklore 
A Study in Comparative Archaeology. By Cur. BLINKENBERG, Ph.D. With 36 illustrations 
and amap. Cambridge Archaeological and Ethnological Series. 

“There can be no doubt about the great value of Dr Blinkenberg’s monograph on the 
thunderweapon. The collection of material is in itself a piece of research for which the 
scientific world will be grateful to him ...The author has attempted, by means of a wide 

Demy 8vo search amongst literary sources of information, to map out the distribution of this type of 
5s net belief for the entire world....The author's scientific caution and moderation are almost too 
great....On the whole, however, it is perhaps wiser to aim at solidity rather than brilliancy 
of handling in a subject so intricate and obscure, By building broad rather than high, Dr 

Blinkenberg has built to last.” —Atheneum 


The Aristoxenian Theory of Musical Rhythm 
By C. F. Aspy Wituiams, M.A., Mus. Bac., Author of ‘The Rhythm of Modern Music,’ 
‘The Story of Notation,’ ete. 

‘* Aristoxenus of Tarentum lived at Alexandria in the latter part of the fourth century B.C., 
and was a voluminous writer on every branch of knowledge ; but his chief interest is that he is 
the earliest writer we know of on musical rhythm. His teaching on this subject influenced 
music for several centuries. Mr Abdy Williams’s learned exposition of the Aristoxenian 
doctrine isan important contribution to the history of musical rhythm in ancient and modern 
times, and contains valuable matter on the subject of Greek music in general.”—Times 


The Royal Charters of the City of Lincoln 


Henry II to William III. Transcribed and translated, with an introduction, by Watter Dr 
Gray Brecu, LL.D., F.S.A. With 5 plates. 

The City of Lincoln possesses an extensive series of title-deeds, constituting a valuable 
record of medieval life and customs, which are here transcribed. An English translation is 
Royal 8vo given as a running footnote on the same page as the Latin; and a description of the Charters, 
12s net the conditions under which they were granted, and their present state of repair is provided in 
a full introduction. Three of the Charters, the Constitutions of the City, and the Great Seal 

of Kdward I furnish the subjects for the illustrations. 


Lyrical Forms in English 
Edited, with introduction and notes, for the use of schools, by NorMAN Hepp e, B. Litt. 
A knowledge of form as an adjunct of literary art is a valuable aid to the appreciation of 


Royal 8vo 
12s 6d net 


Crown 8vo what is best in literature, and with the object of enabling the forms assumed by lyrical poetry 
8s net in English to be readily studied the author has collected in this volume specimens by many 
p serene — arranged chronologically, by means of which these various forms are clearly 

emonstrated. 


Stories from Chaucer 

Re-told from The Canterbury Tales, with an introduction and notes, by Marcaret C. 
Macavtay. With 29 illustrations from the Chaucer Society’s reprint of the Ellesmere MS, the 

Louterell Psalter, etc. 
The plan of this book is to some extent new. Usually the tales have been given in an 
> isolated form and thus they lose much of their interest as part of a larger work, but here an 
ae a attempt has been made to exhibit the general scheme and conduct of The Canterbury Tales, 
1s including the Prologue and some of the conversations of the pilgrims on the road which form so 

interesting a feature of the original. 


Thomas Carlyle: On Heroes, 


Heroic in History 
Edited, with an introduction and notes, by George Wherry, MA., M.C.Cantab. English 
Literature for Schools Series. 
This course of lectures was delivered by Thomas Carlyle in London in the year 1840, and 
Feap 8vo was the best attended of all the courses of lectures given by him from 1837 to 1840. It was 
1s 4d ublished in book form the following year. The text here used is that of the first edition word 
| word, any different readings with explanations and references being given in the notes. 


Hero-Worship and the 


Robert Browning : A Selection of Poems, 1835-1864 
Edited by W. T. Young, M.A., Lecturer in English language and literature at the University 
of London, Goldsmiths’ College. 
‘*A well-chosen and carefully edited selection. Mr Young has equipped the poems with 
an introduction and notes that give the volume an exceptional value for readers desirous of a 
more than superficial knowledge of this deep and, in the academic sense, difficult poet.” 


Scotsman 
The Book of Exodus 
The Revised Version. With an introduction and notes by 8. R. Driver, D.D., Regius 
Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges Series. 

‘* We wish we had space to indicate the many excellences of this remarkable little volume. 
Whether we consider the literary form of the exposition, or the insight into the genius of the 
Hebrew tongue, and the Hebrew genius, or regard the historical, ethnological, geographical. 
and chronological elements which enter into the commentary, in all these respects the book is 
worthy of all praise.” —Aberdeen Free Press 


The Book of Numbers 
The Revised Version. With an introduction and notes by A. H. McNeile, D.D., Fellow and 
Dean of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Cambridge Bible for Schools and Colleges Series. 
““Dr McNeile’s work is in every way most admirable. His notes tell us w we most 
need to know; and in the introduction, in which he deals with such subjects as the Levites. 
Extra fcap 8vo and the historical and religious value of the Book of Numbers, he writes with a simplicity and 


Fcap 8vo 
2s 6d 


Extra feap 8vo 
3s 6d net 


2s 6d net clearness of style which gives to the whole work a charm such as we scarcely expect to find in 
a Commentary.”— Westminster Gazette 
London Cambridge University Press Fetter Lane 
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Macmillan & Co.’s List. 


TENNYSON 


AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Edited by HALLAM, LORD TEN NYSON. 
With Portraits. S8vo, 10s. net. 





The Beginnings of 


Quakerism. By WILLIAM C. 
BRAITHWAITE, B.A. LL.B. With 
Introduction by RUFUS M. JONES, 
M.A. D.Litt. With Maps. 8vo, 12s. 
net. 





The Principle of Individ- 

uality and Value. Tne Gifford 
Lectures for 1911, delivered in Edin- 
burgh University. By BERNARD 
BOSANQUET, LL.D. D.C.L.  8vo, 
10s. net. 


A Critical Exposition of 

Bergson’s Philosophy. By 
J. M‘KELLAR STEWART, B.A. D.Ph. 
Extra crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


Spectator.—‘* Such a volume as this of sane 
and luminous criticism will be of high value, 
for a great thinker is best appreciated when 
he is questioned.” 





Floreat Etona. Anecdotes 
and Memories of Eton 


College. By RALPH NEVILL. 


With many Coloured and other Illuatra- 
tions. 8vo, 15s. net. 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


The Future of England. By 
the Hon. GEORGE PEEL. 8vo, 6s. net. 





Ancient Hunters and their 


Modern’ Representatives. 
By W. J. SOLLAS, D.Sc. LL.D. F.R.S., 
Professor of Geology and Paleontology 
in the University of Oxford. Illus- 
trated. 8vo, 12s. net. 





Style in Musical Art. By sir 


HUBERT PARRY, Bart. C.V.O. Mus. 
Doe., &c. 8vo, 108. net. 

Pall Mali Gazette.—‘‘ The book is one to 
be carefully read by all who take more than 
a superficial interest in music; it is an ex- 
haustive treatment of the subject, and 
written in a most lucid and stimulating 
manner.” 





The Modern Prison Cur- 
riculum. A General Review of our 


Penal System. By R. F. QUINTON, 
M.D. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 





FIFTH EDITION. 
Mathematical Recreations 


and Essays. By W. W. ROUSE 
BALL. Fifth Edition. Extra crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. ; 





The Jugglers. a Story. By 


MOLLY E. SEAWELL. With 
a Frontispiece. Globe 8vo, 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London, 





IN WHICH... : 


MESSRS. DENT 


ANNOUNCE AN... 
IMPORTANT . . 


NEW SERIES . 


Sometimes an idea is so illuminative, so rich in suggestion, 
and so true to reality, that it gives a quality and a dis- 
tinction to a project quite apart from the ability with which 
it may be carried out. This is true of the idea behind the 
“Channels of English Literature ” series. : 

It is designed to provide a suitable means of acquiring 
what may be termed an analytic knowledge of the ‘‘ types” 
or component parts of our literature. 


CHANNELS OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Edited by OLIPHANT SMEATON, M.A. 
Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


The first volume to be published will be 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS & 
SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 


By Prof. JAMES SETH, University of 
Edinburgh. [Ready shortly. 
This volume will be found to afford a clear and succinct 
account of the rise and progress of English philosophy from 
Bacon to Bradley, and may be relied upon as a trustworthy 
guide through the mazes of speculative thought in the 
Seventeenth, Eighteenth, and Nineteenth Centuries. 


OTHER INTERESTING 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE MEDIZVAL 
TOWN SERIES. 


Feap. S8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net per vol. ; 
leather, 58. 6d. net. Full Iiiustrated 
List on application. 

LUCCA. Written and illustrated by Netty 
ERICHSEN. 

CANTERBURY. By G. R. Strrtine Taytor. 
With lllustrations by KatTHarine Kim- 
BALL. 

SANTIAGO. By C. G. GatiicHan. With 
Illustrations by H. Mason. 


MODERN ENGLAND. 


An Historical and Sociological Study. Trans- 
lated from the French of LOUIS CAZAMIAN. 
Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“There may be much with which we cannot agree, but 
there is very little that is not worth careful consideration, 
and M. Cazamian shows remarkable insight into many sides 
of national life which might bave been expected to elude 
the notice of thealien. His book is searching and elaborate, 
and invites the attention of all thoughtful criticism.” 

Daily Telegraph. 


A Re-issue of Walter Raymond's Somersetshire 
Tales. 


THE BOOK OF SIMPLE 
DELIGHTS. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and many Line 
Illustrations by HERBERT COLE. Crown 
8vo, 3s. 6d. 


TRYPHENA IN LOVE, 
YOUNG SAM AND SABINA. 


In1l vol. With Illustrations by CHARLES 
E. BROCK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


*Tryphena’ is farthe best work that Mr. Raymond has 
yet given us....it is a work of art; nowhere redundant, 
nowhere deficient, steeped in sterling human nature, and 
instinct with quaint humour.”—T'imes. 


THE LABYRINTH OF LIFE. 


By E. A. U. VALENTINE. Crown 8vo, 
6s. 





Deals with the modern life of the English and American 
settlements in literary Paris. Not concerned with the 
little happenings of the literary circles, itis ee rather 
with the bigger hg coe of human life and emotion. 
The problem that befalls the hero and heroine has been 
variously stated in modern novels but in no case has the 
solution been handled so wisely and so skilfully as by 
Mr. Valentine. 





J. M. DENT & SONS, Lrp., 
15, Aldine House, Bedford Street, W.C. 





, BEST NEW BOOKS 





THE AMERICAN PEOPLE. 


A Study in National Psychology. Vol. 2. The 


Harvesting of a Nation. 
By A. MAURICE LOW. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
net. [Inland postage 5d. 

This volume covers the period from the close of the 
Revolutionary War to the present day. 

“Mr. Low has given us a clear-sighted and conscientious 
study of the American people, from which the general 
reader will away a wuch more truthful idea than he 
is likely to derive from most writers on the subject.” 


TREKKING THE _ 


GREAT THIRST. 


Sport and Travel in the Kalahari Desert. 
By Lieut. ARNOLD W. HODSON. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir RALPH WILLIAMS, K.C.M G., anda 
Preface by F.C. SELOUS. With 4 Maps and 48 Full 
Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 5d. 
“*Full of fascination. The book deals with the hitherto 
little explored Kalahari Desert, and marvellous are the 
adventures and thrilling the encounters with big game 
which Lieutenant Hodson relates,”—Gentlewoman. 


THE SUSSEX COAST. 


By IAN C. HANNAH, M.A., Author of ‘Eastern 
Asia : a History.’ With Maps an: Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 6s. net. (Inland postage 5d. 

A new volume in ‘‘ The County Coast ” Series. 

This work deals with very many places of the greatest 
historical interest, including the ancient Roman city of 
Chichester, so rich in association all through our history, 
the late-Roman town of Pevensey, Hastings, the scene of 
the Conquest and one of the most remarkable of the 
Cinque Ports, and Lewes, famous for the battle that 
founded the House of Commons. The great modern seaside 
resorts are also fully dealt with, together with a large 
number of old villages and little towns. 


AN IMPARTIAL STUDY OF TOLSTOY. 
THE RELIGION AND ETHICS 
OF TOLSTOY. 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER H. CRAUFURD, Author 
of ‘ Recollections of James Martineau,’ ‘The Religion 
of H. G. Wells, and Other Essays,’ &c., Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 38. 6d. net. (Inland postage, 4d. 


This essay is an impartial and careful study of Tolstoy’s 
pe gp and moral teaching. It is both strongly s mpa- 
thetic and largely critical. The author is full 7. admire, 
tion for Tolstoy as a prophet, whilst well aware of his 
deficiencies as a philosopher. 


The WATERS of BITTERNESS 


(A Play in Three Acts) and THE CLODHOPPER 

(an Incredible Comedy). By 8. M. FOX. In 1 vol. 

With Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 3d. 


A new Volume in “‘ The Plays of To-Day and To-morrow ” 
Series. 


FOUR GOOD NOVELS. 
1, THE WAY OF AN EAGLE. 


By E.M. DELL. Third Impression. 68. [Post free. 
‘*Miss Dell has found a fresh and arresting story to tell. 
....Nick Ratcliffe (the hero) is one of the best. He is a 
creation, and promises to live in one’s memory.” 


Dundee Advertiser, 
2. YOUNG BECK. 


By M. MCDONNELL BODKIN, K.C., Author of ‘The 
Quests of Paul Beck,’ &c. 6s. [ Fost free, 


Far and away the most sensational of Mr. Bodkin’s 
thrilling detective stories. 


3. CAPTAIN QUADRING. 


By WILLIAM HAY, Author of ‘ Herridge of Reality 
Swamp.’ 638. [Post free. 
“ This isan excellent novel.”—Country Life. 
“ A very fine stirring yarn.”—Daily Express. 


4. WHAT DIANTHA DID. 


By CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN. 4s. 6d. net. 


A novel on unconventional lines. resembling in some 
degree the sociological novels of Mr. H. G. Wells. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 
1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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The Story of the Manchester High School 


for Girls. By Sara A. Burstall. (Man- 
chester University Press.) 
Tats volume is No. VI. of the ‘‘ Educa- 


tional Series ’’ issued by the University of 
Manchester. It is a meritorious piece of 
work—satisfactory as reading for the 
present day, and of assured value for future 
historians of education. It gives us not 
merely a record of the origin and early 
progress of a great school, but also—what is 
both more interesting and more important 
—an account of the inception of a great 
tradition. High Schools for Girls have, 
of late years, been subject to unfavour- 
able criticism from more than one side, 
and it seems certain that their methods, 
and even, to some extent, their ideals, are 
destined to undergo considerable modifica- 
tion. But no criticism, and no modifica- 
tions of the curriculum, can affect our 
admiration for the generous wisdom of 
those who started them, or for the gal- 
lantry, devotedness, and joyous trust in 
themselves and their leaders with which 
the women of the seventies and eighties 
gave themselves to the task that was 
offered to their hands. 


The Report of the Schools Inquiry 
Commission, presented to Parliament in 
July, 1867, included evidence concerni 
the state of girls’ education, which had 
been collected in compliance with a 
memorial addressed to the Commissioners 
by Miss Emily Davies, the founder of 
Girton, and some other ladies. From the 
attention which this part of the Report 
attracted, the High Schools for Girls may 
be said to have taken rise, though the 
foundation of Queen’s College (1848), 
Bedford College (1849), the North London 





Collegiate School (1850), and the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham (1853), had already 
attested the vigorous existence of a move- 
ment for the better education of women. 
Miss Burstall has one or two good pages 
in which she briefly accounts for this zeal 
on behalf of women—tracing it on the 
one hand to that widespread impulse 
towards liberation, everywhere and for 
every-one, which ran through half a dozen 
decades after the French Revolution ; 
and on the other to the revived interest 
of Churchmen in the Middle Ages, when 
women had enjoyed opportunities for 
study and professional work, and a position 
of dignity and independence, which later 
were denied them. 

The Manchester High School for Girls 
was opened on January 19th, 1874, as the 
result of earnest recommendation and 
resolute work on the part of the Man- 
chester Association for Promoting the 
Education of Women. The Committee 
declined to join the Girls’ Public Day 
School Company—which had been started 
in 1872—intending that, as the School was 
the creation of Manchester citizens for 
the daughters of their city, so it should 
belong to Manchester throughout—in its 
management and in its adaptation to 
local needs and local advantages. Miss 
Burstall draws an instructive compari- 
son between the somewhat different ideals 
of the three great girls’ schools of those 
early days. Cheltenham College was the 
most explicitly religious of the three, a 
character which, again, was modified by 
its frank insistence on social distinctions ; 
Miss Buss at the North London Collegiate 
School, animated by an impatient pity 
for girls who were thrust out into the 
world without any training to render 
them capable of holding their own in it, 
tried to give them the thoroughness and 
accuracy which would fit them for pro- 
fessional work of the same standard as 
their brothers’. The ideal of the citizens 
of Manchester was at once more philo- 
sophical and more fully humane. They 
desired that every girl—without respect 
to social standing or to religious belief— 
should, so far as it could be done, have 
the chance, not only of acquiring ability 
to earn her own living, but also, and 
especially, of attaining to culture and 
the development of her powers. Nothing 
in the book is finer than the extracts 
from divers reports and memorials in 
which the Committee had occasion to 
set forth the reasons for the establish- 
ment of this School. Their plain and 
sober language carries the thrill of 
enthusiasm in it, and the reader must 
be dull to whom nothing of that thrill 
is communicated. 

There were sixty pupils to begin with, 
and the numbers increased by leaps and 
bounds, so that the houses originally 
taken by the Committee were soon found 
inadequate for their purpose. At length, 
in September, 1881, the School was moved 
to the buildings erected for it in Dover 
Street, which it still occupies—since that 
day much enlarged and improved. It had 
contributed no less than 3,000/. from its 
own revenues towards the expenses of 





building. The story of how public support 
was enlisted, money collected, statutes 
drawn up, and endowment secured is 
necessarily fuller, and also more satis- 
factory, than the account of the inner 
working of the School—indeed, it would 
seem that few things are more difficult 
than to draw a faithful and vivid, yet not 
foolish-seeming, picture of school _ life. 
The attempt here made, though eked out 
by letters from mistresses and old girls, 
gives but a faint and ill-characterized im- 
pression to the outsider. 

One thing, nevertheless, comes out 
clearly, though the writer, no doubt, did 
not expressly intend it, viz., that Man- 
chester High School was guilty—like its 
compeers, and doubtless not more so than 
they—of the reckless overworking of its 
teachers. Only those who have seen at 
close quarters what were the hardships 
endured, and what the work accomplished, 
by assistant mistresses in High Schools 
in the first twenty years or so of the 
movement, can realize all that the new 
education cost. The salaries, as is ac- 
knowledged, were often miserably poor. 
Whether this was the case at Manchester 
the present volume does not reveal, and 
we should have welcomed, as making the 
record mcre complete, some note pf that 
side of the Committa’s. ‘f§nencial’ trans- 
actions. According to thie ‘advertisement 
in The. Athene-wm.oi April T2th, 1873, the 
salary cifered .to the. first ‘Yiead Mistress 
was ‘2001. a year, with furnished rooms, 
coal, gas, and.ati -endance (but no board), 
and a capitation fee for pupils after the 
first sixty’; and it is stated in an 
extract from the Report of 1881 that 
20,4051. had been paid in salaries since 
January, 1874. Ill or well paid, however, 
recognized or unrecognized by the heed- 
less general public, the assistant High 
School mistress of those early relentless 
days went not wholly unrewarded. Her 
work had a glamour upon it which 
nowadays, perhaps, has more or less de- 
parted ; she had mostly the high spirits of 
the pioneer, to whom fatigue is of no 
account ; and, if she was often called upon 
for heavy self-sacrifice, she made it simply © 
and without question, as if embracing a 
privilege. 

Among the many improved details of 
present management one cannot but 
view with special approval the adoption 
of the custom of the Sabbatical term. 
After ten years’ service a mistress has a 
term’s leave of absence, with full salary 
and without the expense of providing a 
substitute, in order that she may recruit 
herself by travel, study, or rest, as occasion 
may require. We agree with the writer 
in hoping that this custom may come to 
be more generally followed in x 
Schools. At Manchester it is no dow 
facilitated by the fact that the post of 
second is UeF is not a permanency, 
but “4 in turnAby one mistress after 
that ‘there is always a certain 
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—almost to abolition — of all examina- 
tions beyond those which may serve as 
an entrance to a University career; the 
appointment, as Medical Inspector to 
the School, of a woman doctor; and the 
ever closer relation into which—through 
the wise and original action of Miss 
Burstall—the School has been brought 
with Manchester University: ‘ indeed,” 
she says,, “no other school in England 
shows anything like the same degree of 
intimate connexion with a local Uni- 
versity.” 

The making of the School is seen 
throughout as the work of a group of 
persons, and as such has a peculiar 
interest; but for that very reason 
hardly any individual character stands 
out distinctly. The two exceptions to 
this vagueness are the figure of Miss 
Elizabeth Day, the first Headmistress, 
to whom, if to any single person, the 
success of the School is to be most directly 
ascribed, and, in a yet greater degree of 
clearness and attractiveness, that of Dr. 
A. 8. Wilkins. 

In Appendixes are supplied lists of 
names of Old Girls who have acquitted 
themselves well in different departments 
of work, and they make a roll of which 
the School may:-well be prond. 

We could have done without the trivial 
verses with which the book begins, and 
we note, interspersek qmid souna and 
interesting writing, patches of a like 
triviality—which appear:. - indeed, also 
in the choice of some- of the photo- 
graphs. Moreover, many pages would 
have been the clearer and more vigorous for 
a critical revision of their style. But these 
blemishes are not sufficient to affect the 
general happy impression which the book 
leaves on the mind, far less to diminish 
the satisfaction with which one reflects 
on the good work whereof it is a record. 








Thoughts on Education from Matthew 
Arnold. Edited by Leonard Huxley. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Herz is a book which may claim a welcome 
from all teachers. It is a selection of 
some 240 passages, drawn chiefly from 
Matthew Arnold’s Reports on Elementary 
Schools (1852-82) and the Reports to 
different bodies on his investigations into 
Continental education, but comprising 
also extracts from other sources, and from 
a few of his letters. The idea of the volume, 
which originated with Mr. Theodore 
Rennert, was excellent; the more so 
because some of the best of its matter 
is not otherwise easily accessible. The 
passages are arranged chronologically, con- 
cluding with one taken from the ‘ Special 
Report on Elementary Education in 
Germany, Switzerland, and France,’ dated 
1886. A great deal of water has run under 
the bridges since 1886; and going over 
again the counsels, complaints, and ideals 
which find utterance anew in these pages, 
one wonders how far their author would 
be satisfied with the progress we have 
made. There was a root of dullness in 





the mid nineteenth century which— 
in some measure, no doubt, owing to his 
attacks upon it—seems to have given 
way. Our twentieth-century Philistinism 
bears another character. Opportunities 
for education are multiplied around us ; 
and expert opinion is somewhat more in 
request than of old. But it may be 
doubted whether a real care for education, 
in the full meaning « f the word, has reached 
in England anything like the strength and 
enlightenment which Arnold found in Ger- 
many in the sixties, while it has certainly 
not issued in any such well-knit and all- 
embracing organization. Our Universities, 
in particular Oxford and Cambridge, 
retain the character of hauts Lycées ; 
and the amusing account here quoted of the 
bringing-up of a boy “of distinguished 
connections, living in a fashionable part 
of London,” is still enacted among us 
without interference. We have not im- 
proved the status and comfort of our 
teachers to the level Arnold admired in 
Holland; nor do we—in the person of 
State officialsk—expend on the choice of 
our school-books any such trouble as 
he observed in France and Germany. 
Not once, but many times, even within 
this volume, are these examples urged 
upon us for imitation, in some form or 


4 ether, and the refrain of all this part of 


Matthew Arnold’s counsel would seem to 
be “Trust the State, use the State.” 
Yet he clearly perceived—as is sufficiently 
illustrated here—that the efficiency of the 
State management of education abroad 
was as much a consequence as a cause of 
the good common sense of the people in 
this matter; wherein their superiority 
over us can still hardly be disputed, how- 
ever true it is that with them, too, the 
past quarter of a century has brought 
discovery of errors and modifications of 
detail. 

While the general effect of these quota- 
tions is decidedly to chasten, there are 
one or two points in which even we were 
found to deserve praise. Matthew Arnold 
strongly approved of our pupil-teacher 
system—calling it ‘“ the grand merit of our 
English State system, and its chief title 
to public respect’ ; but what he says of 
it is now so beside the mark that the 
passage is interesting as a curiosity rather 
than in any other way. On the other 
hand, we should like to draw attention, as 
a matter of present importance, to his 
discriminating and cordial appreciation 
—drawn from his General Report in 
1882—of the work and influence of 
managers in Voluntary Schools. 

Matthew Arnold’s views on the relative 
significance for culture of natural science 
and letters are too well known to need 
mention ; we merely remark that any one 
who has not yet done so may make 
satisfactory acquaintance with them here, 
His uncompromising belief in the efficacy of 
poetry—the best poetry—comes out in 
his Reports rather refreshingly. ‘“‘ None 
but classical poetry should be taken,” 
he says in 1874; “‘ we are far too much 
afraid of restriction and uniformity.” 
And in another place he urges that “ it is 
better to read a masterpiece much, even 





if one does that only, than to read it a 
little, and to be told a great deal about its 
significance, and about the development 
and sense of the world from which it 
issues.” Such advice will hardly come 
amiss to us to-day, who are more prone 
than ever to impute to children—even to 
encourage in them —the adult’s impa- 
tience of repetition. 

In 1872—again in his General Report 
as Inspector—Matthew Arnold drew atten- 
tion to the desirability of giving some 
instruction in a second language, “as 
an object of reference and comparison,” 
to children in elementary schools. Because 
Latin is the foundation of so much, it is 
the best language to take; and he re- 
commended that it should be taught, not 
by means of classical authors, but through 
selections from the Vulgate — surely a 
felicitous suggestion. 

No kind of book provokes to harmless 
disagreement so readily as a “‘ Selection,” 
and in running through this one we did 
not fail of that stimulating experience. 
Thus we wished there had been fewer 
than forty-one quotations from ‘On 
Translating Homer,’ which does not lend 
itself specially well to this treatment, 
and has really no more, if no less, to do 
with education than many another of 
Matthew Arnold’s works. Further, since 
the chronological arrangement affords 
little or no connexion between consecutive 
quotations, we should also have been 
particularly glad to have a more nearly 
perfect index. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Carnival. By Mackenzie. 
(Secker.) 


THE habitual novel-reader, as he or she 
peruses volume after volume of contem- 
porary fiction, must often inwardly wonder 
what writers are to be the shining lights 
of to-morrow. Of Mr. Compton Mac- 
kenzie, when he produced ‘ The Passionate 
Elopement,’ it was possible to say: “‘ Here 
may be one.’ Nay, readers who pondered 
one sinister chapter must have felt assur- 
ance that its author could paint some- 
thing beyond an eighteenth-century minia- 
ture. Now comes Mr. Mackenzie’s second 
novel, dealing this time with the world 
of to-day, and amply fulfils the promise 
of his first. ‘ Carnival ’ is not so complete 
a work of art as ‘ The Passionate Elope- 
ment,’ but it dives deeper, and its range 
is wider. Its first and great quality is 
originality. This is not to say that it does 
not remind us, in detail, of Mr. de Morgan, 
and in design of Mr. Arnold Bennett. 
The originality of Mr. Mackenzie lies in 
his possession of an imagination and a 
vision of life that are as peculiarly his 
own as a voice or a laugh, and that reflect 
themselves in a style which is that of no 
other writer. 

In the first chapter are presented, in 
gradually narrowing circles, London in 
October, Islington, the little house in which 
the heroine is to be born, her father, her 
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mother, and her mother’s family—all with 
a fluent exactitude ; every word is right, and 
each appears to have come without care. 
To enshrine exactness of statement in an 
atmosphere of sympathetic imagination is 
precisely the achievement towards which 
modern fiction is straining, and here is Mr. 
Mackenzie—perhaps just because he is a 
late comer—attaining it at once, and, as 
it seems, easily. The whole study of little 
Jenny’s childhood is admirable, her 
evolution into a ballet-dancer at a variety 
theatre almost as good, and the develop- 
ment of her character as inevitable as 
reality itself. Careless must be the reader 
who does not now and again sigh over the 
hopeless futility of such teaching as was 
administered to this little pagan Cockney, 
who might have become so glorious a 
creature. All her London life and her 
mother’s life are true; but her marriage 
and her existence in Cornwall strike a dis- 
cord. These last chapters, though there 
are fine things in them, seem some- 
what to be out of tune, and occa- 
sionally—not often—Mr. Mackenzie’s vivid 
power of realization finds an expression that 
jars a little. From a _ prose full of 
beauty a too emphatic physical detail, 
which in a coarser web might pass un- 
noticed, glares out unpleasantly. Thus 
‘Carnival’ is not faultless, but (which is a 
far better thing) it is alive; and it bears 
that promise of growth that belongs to 
life. Mr. Mackenzie needs but to guard 
against the exuberance of his talent and 
the temptations that follow upon a swift 
popularity. 


What Diantha Did. By Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman. (Fisher Unwin.) 


THE tradition of the family, in which we 
are for the most part still living, is the 
legacy of days when the legal autocrat 
of the home had vested interests in a group 
of related human beings. As he and 
his wife come to be regarded as its jointly 
responsible heads, a large demand for 
what is at the moment felt to be a dire 
need by a few will be created, and the 
disciples of Mrs. Gilman will no longer cry 
aloud to an unresponsive generation 
that the old primitive business of house- 
work must be set on a business basis. 
In another column we deplore the waste 
involved in the reduction of valuable 
individualities ‘“‘to a uniform plane of 
received and customary usage.” This 
protest applies with special force to that 
half of the human race whose labour, 
according to the author, 
Is so seldom performed with good will, 
To say nothing of knowledge and skill. 

The book is aimed at the public un- 
touched by the sociological book or 
pamphlet—in fact, so pervasive is the 
propagandist atmosphere that it is diffi- 
cult to form any estimate of it under 
the heading of fiction. Though the 
mirror reflects very clearly a picture 
of provincial society in the United 
States similar to our own, the servant 
problem is in England not at nearly 
so_ acute a stage, and the scale of 


wages and prices of provisions so carefully 
set out by Mrs. Gilman needs adjustment 
for the English reader. 

While some may regard Diantha’s aids 
to scientific housekeeping as the thin end 
of a wedge which will destroy that precious 
fragility known as the sanctity of the 
home, others will regard them as steps 
along a road which leads to greater sim- 
plicity of living, and in particular of 
feeding. Apparently Mrs. Gilman believes 
that under the new régime the energies of 
maternity will be greatly conserved, as 
we take leave of her heroine after four 
years of marriage as the happy mother of 
three children. 


The Shadow of Power. 
(John Lane.) 


THE possibility of Mr. Bertram being a 
‘‘ coming romanticist ’’ must be our excuse 
for dealing at some length with this work. 
It introduces, amid the conflict between 
Philip II. and William of Orange in the 
Low Countries, plots and counter -plots, 
bloody battles, burning of heretics, and 
outrages ; in fact, all those incidents which 
a cheap press, had it then existed, 
would have agreed in acclaiming. In 
addition, we find a heroine who lan- 
guishes for love of the hero while saving 
and protecting the said hero’s wife, the 
wife who refuses to credit her husband 
with a single good motive, and lastly the 
hero himself, who from a persecutor of 
heretics becomes in toleration almost a 
New Theologian. 

Mr. J. Stanley Weyman himself has pro- 
vided no better material, but we doubt 
the author’s ability to carry the majority 
of his readers along with him. This is 
mainly because his fiction is so much 
stranger than truth. His preface, relat- 
ing how the story was found in an old 
book in a_ secret cabinet, adds un- 
necessarily to a story overlong in 
itself, and the little foot-notes at the 
bottom of pages serve only to recall a 
perverse ingenuity. Furthermore, though 
we are quite ready to allow of the existence 
of a character which commits gross 
brutalities in an age of brutality, while 
holding twentieth-century ideas on the 
needs of tolerance, we cannot believe in 
a sixteenth-century Boswellian autobio- 
grapher who carefully reproduces all his 
own ethical sayings, and at the same 
time avoids betraying himself in other 
ways as an nnmitigated prig. 


By Paul Bertram. 


Mr. Wycherly’s Wards. By 
Harker. (John Murray.) 


Tuts sequel to ‘Miss Esperance and Mr. 
Wycherly ’ is a story in which it would be 
very easy to pick holes. It rambles on 
without any sort of construction, just as 
if, one chapter being finished, the author 
hardly knew what she was going to put in 
her next. A whole family, and among 
them a very fascinating little girl, are intro- 
duced with considerable pomp and circum- 
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stance, play a part for a while, and then 





never are heard of again—though, perhaps, 
since nobody in the book gets married, 
this merely indicates that yet another 
sequel is coming. There is a like happy- 
go-lucky method in the treatment of minor 
details and the style. It cannot be denied 
that this lack of workmanship proves a 
weakness; in particular, it makes the 
outline of the characters vaguer than it 
need be. Yet the book is full of charm, of 
gentle hilarity and gracefully imagined 
incident. It succeeds in making the reader 
believe in most of it—though not in the 
letter which Miss Willows wrote to Mr. 
Wycherly, which really must be a concoc- 
tion. Mr. Wycherly takes his wards to 
Oxford, and the whole scene is laid there, 
chiefly in a house and garden in Holywell!, 


Princess Katharine. By Katharine Tynan. 
(Ward, Lock & Co.) 


HERE is a tale which, if treated in the 
manner that calls itself realistic, would be 
extraordinarily painful. As the author 
tells it, it remains true to life, but becomes 
tender, pathetic, and indeed moving. It 
is the history of a daughter, educated above 
her early surroundings, who returns, after 
several years of absence, to find her 
widowed mother sunk into drink, slovenli- 
ness, and low company, and who devotes 
herself to that mother’s redemption. The 
daughter, the “ Princess”’ of the book’s 
title, is perhaps a shade “too wise and 
good for human nature’s daily food”’; 
but the picture of the mother is both just 
and gentle; and the Irish background is 
delightful. One seems actually to feel 
the soft dampness and greenness of the 
country. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION. 


The Teacher's Encyclopedia (Caxton Pub- 
lishing Company), of which we recently re- 
viewed the second volume at some length, has 
now reached the third of the seven promised 
volumes. The present instalment completes . 
the articles 0n specific subjects of instruction 
in both primary and secondary schools, 
and introduces, besides, valuable contribu- 
tions dealing with the social aspects of 
education. Mathematics in the elementary 
school are treated by Mr. T. P. Nunn, the 
teaching of modern languages by Mr. Francis 
Storr, that of classics by Dr. W. H. D. Rouse, 
that of elementary physics and chemistry 
by Mr. D. 8. Macnair, botany, biology, and 
geology by Mr. M. Laurie, and commercial 
subjects in schools and institutes by Mr. T. J. 
Millar. Mr. J. Ballinger writes on school 
libraries, Mr. S. A. Burstall on co-education, 
Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon on school employment 
bureaux, and Mr. J. Edward Graham on the 
child and the law. This last article presents 
in some 38 pages a clear and readable 
account of the law relating to the employ- 
ment, protection, and education of children, 
and, like Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon’s contribution 
on school employment bureaux, may be 
specially commended to the attention of 
educational authorities. A capital list of 
books suitable for young chi will be 
found in the article on school libraries. 
Dr. Rouse’s views on the teaching of classics 
are well known, and his contribution is, as 
usual, provocative and stimulating. Mr. 
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Storr, on modern languages, goes most of 
the way with those who practise the direct 
method, but insists on the necessity of 
composition of other than the free type, 
and on the reading of good literature 
directly the initial or purely oral stage of 
learning is passed. 


Of the Cyclopedia of Education, which 
is being edited by Mr. Paul Monroe and 
issued by the Macmillan Company, the 
second volume has appeared. It advances 
from Chu to Fus, and comprises 726 pages. 
According to the editor, completeness 
of treatment is not attempted, but com- 

leteness of scope is designed; and the 
ormer proposition to some extent disarms 
criticism. e pointed out in respect of 
Vol. I. that it was marked somewhat em- 
phatically by American perspective and bias, 
and the same may be said of Vol. II., in 
r , not only to the specially American 
subjects, but also general subjects. Thus 
‘City School Administration’ is treated 
entirely from the American point of view. 
On ‘Commercial Education,’ 16 columns 
are assigned to America, 3 to Germany, and 
14 to other countries. ‘‘ England is far 
behind, a fact which has caused no little 
uneasiness among English business men.” 
Such is the view of Mr. Joseph F. Johnson, 
of New York University, and there is a 
great deal to justify his assertion. American 
writers appear to be satisfied with little 
short of exhaustive scientific definitions 
which, when worked out, leave the reader 
not much wiser. We notice the vigorous, 
if rather dogmatic style of Mr. A. F. Leach 
in several of the articles dealing with the 
Middle Ages. On many pages the English- 
man has a chance of seeing himself as 
Americans see him, and that is an unequi- 
vocal blessing. The Cyclopedia is very 
well printed and got-up, and contains a 
mass of interesting matter, in most cases 
ably presented. 


The Story of England (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press) is evidently the work of a practised 
teacher, who knows the value of anecdotes, 
popular sayings, scraps of ballads, and the 
like in attracting the young pupil’s atten- 
tion and enlivening a highly condensed 
narrative. Miss Muriel O. Davis shows by 
her apt quotations from Matthew Paris and 
other chroniclers that she has studied his- 
tory seriously, and her point of view is 
distinctly modern and fresh. She gives 
many dates, but contrives on the whole to 
avoid a superfluity of detail. Here and 
there we miss a significant fact, such as the 
murder of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, 
which made people fear the “‘ Popish Plot”’ ; 
or a needed comment, as on the poverty of 
the Crown under James I., or the commercial 
importance of the Dutch and the Napoleonic 
wars. There are a few tables and sixteen 
simple maps which fulfil their purpose 
admirably. 


Teachers of history will welcome the 
admirable selection from the authorities 
for the thirteenth century in England which 
Miss Hilda Johnstone, Assistant Lecturer at 
Manchester University, has arranged and 
translated in A Hundred Years of History 
from Record and Chronicle, 1216-1327 (Long- 
mans & Co.). Stubbs’s famous ‘ Select 
Charters ’ is invaluable for advanced students 
with a fair knowledge of Latin, but there 
is a real need for books like Miss Johnstone's, 
voor eee > more Bane g ® and 
perso aspects of our medieval histo 
in the quilt vediln of the chroniclers, oon 
which, moreover, give the texts in English 
for the benefit of those who have no Latin. 
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Provided always that the extracts are 
interesting in themselves, and faithfully 
rendered, such ‘‘ source-books’”’ are bound 
to further intelligent study. Miss Johnstone’s 
selection can be heartily commended on all 
points. She gives long passages or series 
of passages relating to important episodes, 
such as the coming of the Friars, the 
Papal exactions and Simon de Montfort’s 
quarrel with Henry III. Any young 
student with an elementary knowledge 
of the period will have his horizon widened 
and his imagination stimulated by reading 
these first-hand accounts, with the many 
characteristic little touches of gossip or 
fable that Matthew Paris or Thomas Wykes, 
for instance, knows how to _ introduce. 
They emphasize the importance of the 
personal and religious elements in thir- 
teenth-century history, and show, by fre- 
quent reference to the affrays between 
local magnates, how strong were the forces 
of disorder with which Edward I. had to 
deal. Miss Johnstone includes the more 
important constitutional documents, such 
as the Provisions of Oxford, the newly 
found Parliamentary writ of 1275, the 
Statute of Mortmain, and the writ of 1295 
for the so-called ‘‘ Model’’ Parliament, 
but, wisely, she does not overburden her 
ages with these arid details. Her trans- 
lations are accurate and clear, and may be 
read without any sense of effort, though 
teachers will have to elucidate the full 
meaning of many technical terms, such as 
** mediate ’’ or mesne lands, “ aid,” ‘* mise,”’ 
and the like. There are a brief appendix 
on authorities and a dated table of contents, 
but no index. 


Mr. Henry Frowde sends us in the ‘‘ Oxford 
German Series ”’ Die Judenbuche, by Annette 
von Droste-Hiilshoff, edited by Dr. Ernst O. 
Eckelmann, and Iwan der Schreckliche, by 
Hans Hoffmann, edited by Dr. Charles M. 
Poor. The series seems mainly designed 
for American readers, as the general editor 
and the two scholars named above both 
belong to the United States. The books 
may, however, be adopted with ad- 
vantage for our own schools, as they offer 
complete stories of more modern date than 
the over-annotated classics of Germany. 
The Introductions might be simpler in their 
phrasing, The notes in each case are 
adequate, and full of points of grammar, 
though occasionally they are a little clumsy 
in expression. 


Homer’s Odyssey : a Line-for-Line Trans- 
lation in the Metre of the Original. By H. B. 
Cotterill. (Harrap & Co.)—Mr. Cotterill’s 
aim in his translation of the ‘Odyssey’ into 
English hexameters has been to reproduce, 
as far as possible, the simplicity, directness, 
and rapidity of the original; to avoid 
archaic, affected, and “‘literary”’ diction ; 
and to be literal as far as is consistent with 
natural idiomatic diction. As to the use of 
English hexameters, it depends entirely upon 
how the thing is done. When one thinks 
of the classical experiments of Harvey 
and Spenser and Sidney, a phrase like the 
** pestilent heresy of the hexameter ”’ seems 
not unnatural. Driven back for a medium 
of translation to the hexameter, Mr. 
Cotterill has done much more than we 
expected, True accentual rhythm is the 
fundamental necessity ; but the claims of 
quantity must be consulted as much as 
possible, ‘‘ the ear alone being the supreme 
arbiter in all English versification,” as 
Worsley judiciously phrases it. Mr. Cot- 
terill takes great pains to fill the places of the 


classical long syllables with accented (stressed) 
syllables, which are also (as far as possible) 
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long, heavy, emphatic, or weighted with 
meaning. The trochee is very seldom 
allowed to do duty for the spondee. A new 
idea adopted by Mr. Cotterill is to use the 
proper names according to the original 
Greek quantities. 

We offer a few remarks on pages selected 
at random. P. 2, “There, on the Trojan 
plain ? Then why so wroth at the man, 
Zeus?” ‘“‘Trojan”’ is the trochaic licence 
which the translator seems to use more 
than he is aware. The ending, ‘“ man, 
Zeus,” is of the “ ridiculus mus, procumbit 
humi bos” type, without their excuse. 
A rather rapid variation is made from 
“* Poseidéin ” to ‘ Pdseiddn.”” The endings 
“the King Earth-shaker,” and ‘‘ his sham- 
bling crook-horned cattle,’ are good in- 
stances of successful spondees. P. 5, 
“Eat the possessions of him whose 
whitening bones peradventure | Rot in the 
rain on the land or roll in the waves of the 
ocean” is a fair sample of the general 
fluency of Mr. Cotterill’s verse; p. 237, 
‘Opposite Telemachus; and he sat him 
adown: and a henchman,” a sample of the 
devices used for securing a wealth of short 
syllables. P. 238, ‘‘ to gain all blessings his 
soul desireth.”” The fifth foot is the false 
spondee, which asserts itself too often. 

But, while such small faults can be picked 
out here and there, we hasten to record our 
high appreciation of Mr. Cotterill’s version. 
One may read it page after page with great 
facility, and enjoyment. 








We have received three manuals from 
Messrs. Pitman: Household Accounts and 
Management, by Helena Head; Mother 
Craft, or Infant Management, by Mrs. Ellis 
H. Chadwick ; and Needlework Manuals for 
Upper Standards and Evening Schools : 
Vol. I. Blowse-making, Vol. Il. Skirt-making, 
both by Florence Shaw. 

The first is an excellent little treatise 
likely to be of real use to women who 
have the care of a house; and since the 
Preface tells us that it is adapted to the Pre- 
liminary Domestic Course ot the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Institutes, we can but feel 
that this course must be sensible and 
interesting. It is really rather curious 
how entirely the subject of cheques, and 
the proper way of making out receipts, are 
omitted from the ordinary education of girls. 

The greatest fault of the second hand- 
book is a tendency to gush; but this is 
happily intermittent. The main portion is 
very good and sensible; but there is a 
curious error in the second of the two 
chapters headed ‘Infants’ Ailments.’ A 
paragraph appears upon the treatment of 
mumps in infants. Now infants are physio- 
logically incapable of having mumps. At 
what precise period of growth they become 
susceptible to the troublesome disorder 
cannot be fixed, because children develope 
at such different rates; but it is safe to 
say that no child under one year old will 
require to be treated for mumps. The 
omission of any suggestion that infant 
mortality ‘is sometimes due to disease 
inherited from fathers is perhaps require! 
by the public opinion of educational authori- 
ties and of teachers; but it makes the 
handbook liable to mislead, 

Concerning the third on our list, we 
remark that the best handbooks are those 
that give reasons and impart general 
principles. Only when reasons are under- 
stood do intelligent persons remember 
instructions, and only when general principles 
have been acquired can the instructions be 
applied to fresh cases. Judged by this 
measure, these little needlework handbooks 
must be said to fail. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Batiffol (Monseigneur Pierre), The Credibility of 
the Gospel: ‘ Orpheus’ et I’Evangile, trans- 
lated by the Rev. G. C. H. Pollen, 4/6 net. 

A series of lectures in book form, defending 
the authenticity of the Gospels. The writer 
eschews polemical bias, and sifts his testimony as 
to oral tradition, internal evidence, and historic 
vraisemblance without theological rancour, and 
on the whole with scrupulous fairness. He 
Seems, however, more certain about his con- 
clusions than his data exactly warrant. He 
bases the scheme of his lectures on Dr. 8S. 
Reinach’s ‘ Orpheus,’ whose militant agnosti- 

__cism he sets himself to refute. 

Chapman (Rev. J. Wilbur), The Problem of the 

ork, 5/ 

Dr. Chapman adopts a somewhat Janus-like 
attitude towards the problems of Evangelical 
doctrine. He oscillates between deference to 
the criticisms levelled against it and vindication 
of its efficacy as it stands. Though his tone is 
generally conciliatory, his predicament is so 
obvious as to entrap him into a labyrinth of 
hesitating and indecisive deductions. His reason- 
ing is too uneasy, and his phraseology too vague, 
for us to extract substance from his discourse, 
except in the recommendations for more 
ordered methods of church organization. 

Morgan (Rey. G. Campbell), Sunrise : Behold, He 
Cometh! an Introduction to a Study of the 
Second Advent. 

A collection of three sermons dealing with 
Advent. The author’s theme—that of Mrs. 
Besant in the summer of last year—is the second 
coming of the Messiah. He details and investi- 
gates the Scriptural evidence which furnishes 
the groundwork of this speculation, and appeals 
for a general preparedness to blunt the edge 
of the divine wrath. Dr. Morgan adopts an 
arbitrary scale of division, which, though it 
simplifies the problem of human _ iniquity, 
entirely fails to recognize the diversities and 
complexities of human nature itself. The 
_3 believing ”’ are to inherit the kingdom; the 
“* rejecting ’’ to be cast out. The “ believing ” 
are the good; the “‘ rejecting’ the bad. Dr. 
Morgan is too dogmatic to appeal to many 
religious thinkers of to-day. 

Selwyn (Edward Carus), The Oracles in the New 
Testament, 10/6 net. 

A new exegesis of the theme commonly known 
as the ‘‘ Argument from Prophecy,” amplified 
into other considerations of the connexion 
between the Old and New Testaments. Dr. 
Selwyn treats his subject to exhaustive citation, 
reinforcing it by what extraneous historical 
material he can collect. He discusses the 
scope, cause, and manner of points of identity 
in the light of the Messianic consciousness and 
determination to “‘ fulfil the law.”’ 

Trotter (Archdeacon E. B.), The Royal Progress of 
our Lord and its Significance: Critical and 
ees Thoughts on Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14, 5/ 
net. 

This work seems to us to lack a consistent 
sequence of ideas, and is characterized by irrele- 
vance and timidity of thought. Archdeacon 
Trotter toys with the higher criticism, and lacks 
originality. At best, it is a running com- 
mentary and expansion of the dicta of our Lord 
within the limits prescribed. 


w. 
Oppenheim (L.), International Law: Vol. I. 
Peace, 18/ net. 

A second edition that has undergone close 
revision. A number of fresh topics, such as 
wireless telegraphy on the open sea; the Casa 
Blanca incident; the International Prize 
Court ; the Second Hague Convention and the 
Declaration of London, have been incorporated. 
Though the new matter, including additions to 
the text and bibliography, amounts to ‘ nearly 
a quarter of the former work,” the bulk of the 
book, owing to discreet and economical arrange- 
ment, is not materially increased. The new 
portions fulfil the functions of comprehensive 
statement, and are smoothly interwoven with 
the old. 

Fine Art and Archeology. 

Excavations at Cyrene, First Campaign, 1910-11 : 
Preliminary Reports, by Richard Norton, 
ay € C. Hoppin, Charles D. Curtis, and 
A. F. S. Sladden: Extract from the Bulletin 
= “ Archeological Institute of America, 

ol. II. 

Imperial Arts League, Journal, January, 6d. 

John Rylands a) Manchester, Catalogue of 
an Exhibition of Mediwval Manuscripts and 
Jewelled Book Covers, 6d. net. 





Poetry and Drama. 


The Grey Stocking, and Other Plays, 4/6 net. 

Of the three plays printed here, two were 
noticed on their appearance on the stage—‘ The 
Green Elephant’ (July 8th, 1911) and 
‘The Grey Stocking’ (June 6th, 1908). Both 
illustrate fashionable society in bright dialogue. 
The former is rather a disappointing mystery, 
while the latter is certainly overloaded with 
conversation, and weak in action. The third 
play, ‘ The Double Game,’ deals with Russian 
police and plotters at Moscow, as was noted by 
us on its appearance in The English Review. 


Cowboy Songs, and other Frontier Ballads, 
collected by John A. Lomax, with an Intro- 
duction by Barrett Wendell, 5/ net. 

We have no intention of denying the merit of 
vigour to these songs. Mr. Lomax may ease 
his mind on that point. Nor are we unwilling 
to concede the crescendo of sound phrased by 
him as “sharp, rhythmic yells.’’ Indeed, this 
impulsive element is so ubiquitous and so 
forceful as to oust those qualities of beauty 
deemed essential to poetic realization. For 
when the cowboy tires of the din of uncouth 
rodomontade delivered in his peculiar dialect, 
he seems ready to become sentimentally 
sophisticated, and to repine and languish with 
the most melting of our civilized lyricists. 
We are not discounting the ebullience of the 
“Sir Galahads’’ of the plains, but their 
capacity to make poetry out of it. 


Dorant (Herbert), The Age, and Other Poems, 
1/6 net. 

Mr. Dorant has fallen into the wrong age, for 
his gleanings are exactly paralleled by those of 
the normal Augustan who moved in the select 
hierarchy of Pope’s days. The trick of moral- 
izing and personifying the abstract; the heroic 
couplet ; the balanced antithetical style; the 
elegance of phrasing, all are his, and all are 
flattened and eviscerated. 


Dredan (John M.), The Poems of John Cleveland, 
annotated and corrected for the First Time, 
with Biographical and Historical Introductions, 
8/6 net. 

American annotators, editors, compilers, and 
thesis-makers are quaintly prone to resuscitat- 
ing our buried artists, poets, philosophers, and 
orators of little mark, and dressing them out in 
@ voluminous panoply of notes, introductions, 
So and genealogical tables. This 
volume is typical of that industrious spirit. We 
are inundated with information concerning the 
obscure Royalist satirist of the seventeenth 
century, John Cleveland, biographically and 
eesthetically. Like Rochester, he frequently 
oversteps the borderland of taste, and, like 
Cowley, he revels in euphuistic similes and 
comparisons. His superlative vocabulary for 
the grossest invective fills the reader with 
wonder. He is, moreover, an adept at repro- 
ducing the philosophic phraseology of the time. 


Fox (Marion), The Lost Vocation. 


Miss Fox strikes few notes on her lyre, and 
strikes them gingerly. She treads delicately, and 
. seems fearful of the pitfalls of banality, tur- 
gidity, and attitudinizing. It is perhaps this 
tendency to vacillation and self-distrust that 
divests her verse of body. She glides on with 
placable rhythm, leaving but a faint ephemeral 
impression on the mind. Even her superla- 
tives seem advanced in a deprecating, apolo- 
getic manner. Her strongest claim to consider- 
ation is an ethereal, occasionally wistful melan- 
choly. 


Fox (S. M.), The Waters of Bitterness, 2/6 net. 


Materials for the Study of the English Drama 
(excluding Shakespeare): a Selected List of 
Books in the Newberry Library. 


McClymont (J. R.), Metrical Romances . and 
Ballads, 3/6 net. 


The author of these verses, distrustful of 
analyzing his own emotions and expressing his 
own spiritual experiences, relies on purely exotic 
sources to convey his meaning. His perceptions 
lack the stamp or the authority of a passionate 
and individual expression. He sings with 
fine abandon on his little greenhouse, without 
penetrating his self-made house of glass. His 
vocabulary is not attractive. 


M‘Neal-Sweeney (Mildred), Men of No Land, and 
Other Poems, 4/6 net. 

The writer belongs to that rare species which 
usesterms and words as symbols of feeling. Her 
metre is faulty; her expression uncertain, 
and vaguely maladroit. But the singleness of 
Pp and the effort at self-realization are 

so clear as to enable us to feel the strong and 





poignant emotion that endows her verse with 
its intrinsic value. She is infected with the 
restless dissatisfaction of Matthew Arnold’s 
poetry, but cannot transfigure it, as he did. 
But she is convincing. In the poems on the 
“submerged tenth’? and working-class life 
we are brought sharply and ruthlessly against 
the loss of possibilities, the monotony of 
despair, and the sense of waste. 

Old Wife’s Tale (The), New Vampt and adorned 
with Figures, 2/6 net. 

A curious blend of the ‘Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle’ type of old play, and the pastoral 
romance which Greene and Peele used to write. 
It is written mainly in blank verse, interspersed 
with prose and jingling incongruous metres 
Innumerable devices common to medieval and 
early Renaissance drama are employed with 
fine skill and power of adaptation. Poetic 
feeling, wealth of invention, an airy, frolic- 
some spirit, with much coarse banter, are the 
distinguishing features of the play. The 
modern refurbishing which it has received is 
fantastically out of place, and contaminates ite 
simplicity. We prefer the original, mangled 
as it is, to the garish affectation of its modern 
setting. 

Rossetti (William M.), The Works of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, edited with Preface and Notes, 
9/ net. 

We possess a practically complete and 
authoritative edition of essettis poems, 
thanks to the care and assiduity of his brother. 
This new edition has been revised and enlarged. 
Reservations in the printing of poems hitherto 
unpublished have been deemed necessary, 
owing to the poet's fastidious dislike of unfold- 
ing to the world work which he considered 
unrepresentative of his mature and finished 
labour. The pieces printed for the first time 
are either fragmentary or juvenilia. The 
latter are frequently grotesque, and the merit 
of the former is unequal. Some are beautiful, 
polished cameos; others stray, fugitive, 
phosphorescent gleams; others clumsy and 
of no positive value. They are eminently 
worth perusal. The print of this edition is so 
small as to be fatiguing to the eyes. 

Shakespeare, Complete Works, Vols. VII.-IX., 
1/ net each. : 

In the World’s Classics, Pocket Edition. 

Shakespeare, The Tudor: The Tragedy of Mac- 
beth, edited by Arthur C. L. Brown; The 
Merchant of Venice, edited by Harry Morgan 
Ayres. 

"A neat little edition with brief notes and 
glossary. The editors are American scholars. 

Whittier (John Greenleaf), Selections from _his 
Poems, in 2 parts (combined), with an Introduc- 
tion by Harold Hodgkin, 1/ net. : 

A reissue in the charming Muses’ Library 
from the Olive Books, with the introduction 
repeated. It would be an audacious under- 
taking to print Whittier in his entirety in a 
cheap edition, for his inspiration is fitful. At 
his best he has a luminous transparency and 
unity of feeling which these selections faith- 
fully display. 

Wuppermann (Carlos), Quiet Places. : 

Mr. Wuppermann has a number of dramatic 
subterfuges, which endow his poetry with a 
plausible driving force. His tricks of abbre- 
viation, of suggestive pauses, of parenthesis, 
and vaulting buoyantly from one meaning 
to another, are clever, though on close scrutiny 
they yield more chaff than grain. Browning, 
of course, supplies some of Mr. Wuppermann s 
capital, and he loves juggling with meta- 

hysical conceits, plunging about among them 
in naive delight. We do not take his hypnotic 
trances seriously, but we readily appreciate 
the cunning that has gone to their manufac- 
ture and his evident and sincere pleasure in 
them. 
Music. 


London College of Music: Annual Report upon 
the Local and Higher Examinations for the 
Year 1911; and Syllabus of Requirements for 
the Local Examinations for Certificates in 
Practical and Theoretical Music, and for the 
Higher Examinations, 1912, and part of 1913. 

Proceedings of the Musical Association, Thirty- 
Seventh Session (1910-1i), 21/ net. 

The memorandum be annual of the 
Association. It is hardly as interesting as some 
reports of former years, though Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s brilliant paper on ‘ The Reminiscences 
of a Quinquagenarian’ is imeluded. Mr. 
Norman O'Neill has embodied some suggestive 
criticisms in ‘Music to Stage Plays.’ The 
Association is connected with the International 
Musical Society. 
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Philosophy. 
Adamson (Robert), A Short History of Logic, 
edited by Prof. W. R. Sorley, 5/ net. 

The greater part of this book is virtually a 
reprint of Prof. Adamson’s article on ‘ Logic’ 
in the ninth edition of ‘The Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” The remainder consists of four 
articles on Category, Lotze, and Bradley’s Logic. 

King (Henry Churchill), The Moral and Religious 
Challenge of our Times: the Guiding Principle 
in Human Development: Reverence for Per- 
sonality, 6/6 net. 

Mr. King has undertaken a task that practic- 
ally covers all human activities and their 
economic significance at the present time. As 
a statement of various processes which civiliza- 
tion is labouring to bring to the birth, his work 
has value and actuality. But his eagerness 
and ambition are such that he vaults into con- 
clusions which have little relevance to his 
data, and are too meagre to meet the compre- 
hensive demand made upon them. He has 
hardly succeeded in dovetailing his hetero- 
geneous material with the judiciousness it 
requires. But the book has ideas, and excels 
in the presentation of broad generalizations. 

Wordsworth (J. C.), Short Essays in Constructive 
Philosophy, 3/ 

As Mr. Wordsworth justly and modestly 
remarks, it is almost impossible to write 
‘‘ wholly original essays on metaphysics’’ in 
our present plethora of speculation. Even 
M. Bergson is dubbed a second Heraclitus. 
The sole original theory of the author is con- 
tained in the last chapter, and is tentatively 
advanced. He maintains the reality of time 
against both its defenders and adherents. The 
other theses deal principally with the monist 
and atomical theories of the universe. The 
writer ranges himself on the side of the philoso- 
phers who credit the movement of material 
elements towards unity—the ‘free develop- 
ment’”’ of the Being from unity to plurality, 
and again from plurality towards unity. Mr. 
Wordsworth scrupulously avoids committal to 
doctrinaire or didactic conclusions. 


History and Biography. 


Barclay (Sir Thomas), The Turco-Italian War and 
its Problems, 5/ net. 

The author discusses the cardinal and sub- 
sidiary problems affecting the balance of power 
in Europe, the possibilities of adjustment, and the 
extent of interrelated interests. Healso, in view 
of peace in the near future, estimates on what 
terms an ment could be reached. He 
sketches the history of the war up to the present 
time, and pronounces on the illegality of the 
Italian position. More than half of the book is 
taken up with appendixes. 

Carnegy (Mildred), A Queen’s Knight, 7/6 net. 

This is one of the numerous biographies 
written not so much for the student as the 
circulating ag It presents the career of 
Axel de Fersen, the Swedish nobleman whose 
chivalrous devotion to Marie Antoinette 
involved him in the events of 1789-93. An 
appreciation of the real importance of the 

nch Revolution would be of no advantage to 
such a work, and it shows none. Readers who 
like an easy style and a sentimental love- 
interest will be well satisfied. 

Dunraven (Earl of), The Legacy of Past Years: 
a Study of Irish History, 6d. net. 

New Edition. 

Espitalier (Albert), Napoleon and King Murat: 
a Biography compiled from Hitherto Unknown 
and Unpublished Documents, translated by 
J. Lewis May. 

M. Espitalier obtains much of his documentary 
evidence from such sources as the Archivio 
di Stato at Naples, the Societa Napolitana di 
Storia Patria, the Austrian archives, and the 
British Record Office. Particular attention is 
devoted to Murat’s two treaties with Austria, 
which explain much of his conduct in 1814. 
An aggre. index, and genealogical table 
give substance to the investigation. 

ition on the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
ivers in 1817: Diary of Fray Narciso Duran, 
edited by C. E. Chapman. 

One of the — of the Academy of 
Pacific Coast .. 

Hovey (Carl), The Life Story of J. Pierpont 
Morgan. 

If it is of any interest to the public to know 
how millions are earned, or how they are spent, 
such may be found within the covers of 
this laudatory record. ‘‘ Mr. Morgan controls 
virtually the bulk of the banking resources in 
the country,” says Mr. Hovey, who considers 
his hero a “ great patriot.’’ The author is, 
however, far from discreet in his incense-burn- 
ing, anc the book may be regarded as a useful 





exposé of the means by which Mr. Morgan and 
his fellows have become, in the phrase of the 
author, ‘‘ solid.” 


Johnson (William Savage), Thomas Carlyle: a 


Study of his Literary Apprenticeship, 1814-31, 
4/6 net. 

The title of this brief book led us to expect 
an estimate of Carlyle’s genius between the 
years 1814 and 1831. It is only incidentally 
that we apprehend the limitations which Mr. 
Johnson has himself chosen. His appreciation 
is confined to expounding Carlyle’s religious 
and philosophic outlook, as shown in certain 
books that he wrote from 1814 to 1831. Our 
impression of a discipleship is as vague as it 
would be in later years, when Carlyle’s mental 
initiative had learnt a sturdier self-reliance. 
Chapters on the times and on Carlyle’s poetic 
theories are wedged in irrelevantly, while the 
development of his volcanic style is not dis- 
cussed. If Mr. Johnson’s manner is vacillating, 
his matter is sound enough, and the majority of 
people who read literature, however cursorily, 
must be well aware of the conclusions that he 
evolves. The volume is issued by Yale Univer- 


sity. 
Johnstone (Hilda), A Hundred Years of History 


from Record and Chronicle, 1216-1327, 5/ net. 
For notice see p. 64. 


Kennard (Nina H.), Lafcadio Hearn: his Life 


and Work, 12/6 net. 

A new biography of the strange genius who, 
forsaking the West for the East, and making 
Japan his home, yet all the time looked back 
to the Anglo-Saxon world for that literary fame 
which, since his death, has abundantly been 
his. The book contains a number of unpub- 
lished letters from Hearn to his half-sister, 
Mrs. Atkinson. 


Mahan (Capt. A. T.), Naval Strategy compared and 


contrasted with the Principles and Practice of 
Military Operations on Land, 16/ net. 

Lectures delivered at U.S. Naval War College, 
Newport, R.I., between 1887 and 1911. 


~~ (Sir Thomas Erskine), The Constitutional 
is 


tory of England since the Accession of George 
the Third, edited and continued to 1911 by 
Francis Holland, Vols. I. and II., 15/ net; 
Vol. III., by Francis Holland, 12/6 net. 

The fourth edition of Sir Erskine May’s 
inquiry into the constitutional development of 
English government since the accession of 
George II[., from the orthodox Whig position. 
Up to 1860 only revision has been necessary, but 
a third and bulky volume now carries the work 
down to the passing of the Parliament Act in 
1911. For the last fifty years the influence 
and prerogative of the Crown have been almost 
stationary, and this supplementary volume 
treats exclusively the progressive advance of 
Parliamentary institutions, party vicissitudes, 
the relation of the State to religion, local 
government, civil and military service reforms, 
the self-governing colonies, and the recent con- 
stitutional crisis. The distinction of the former 
volumes is well maintained, nor can any devia- 
tion from the point of view we are wont to 
associate with Sir Erskine May be detected. 


Ryan (Daniel J.), The Civil War Literature of 


Ohio: a Bibliography, with Explanatory and 
Historical Notes. 

A bibliography of the literature of and 
concerning Ohio during the Civil War, whether 
books, pamphlets, or published addresses. 
Short critical and explanatory précis of the 
writers and their work are supplied. The collector 
has adopted the alphabetical system, and in 
symmetry and order his volume of references 
leaves nothing to be desired, while there is a 
complete index. 


Scottish Historical Review, January, 2/6 net. 


The January number contains some erudite 
and original research, largely upon early history. 
The article on ‘ The Old Schools and Universi- 
ties’ of Scotland throws up in bold relief their 
development and historical continuity. Mr. 
A. W. Johnston contributes some suggestive 
matter on the twelfth-century mythological lays 
of the man of Orkney in collaboration with Ice- 
landers. Dr. Brandl’s subversive article on 
‘The Vision of the Cross of Christ,’ which 
attempts to shift the authorship from Cynewulf 
to an anonymous Northumbrian of the eighth 
century, is built upon somewhat slender 
foundations. There are a large number of 
interesting reviews. 


Sergeant (Philip W.), My Lady Castlemaine : 


being a Life of Barbara Villiers, Countess of 

— afterwards Duchess of Cleveland, 
net. 

A ee gy nd pieced together from con- 

tempora locuments and diarists such as 


Pepys, Evelyn, Cominges, and Grammont. 
The whole is worked and amplified into a 
consistent narrative, but lacks charm or origin- 
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ality. The book has no political pretensions, 
for it simply reiterates the familiar causes 
célébres of Charles II.’s Court. 


Stirling (Amelia Hutchison), James Hutchison 
Stirling: his Life and Work, 10/6 net. 

This biography should be much appreciated 
by all who reverence the work and character of 
the translator of Spinoa’s ‘ Ethic’ and the 
author of ‘ The Secret of Hegel.’ The work 
has been done with ability and insight, and 
Stirling’s connexion with the great men of his 
day, especially Carlyle, adds to its interest. 


Geography and Travel. 


Frazer (J. Nelson), In Foreign Lands: Sketches 
of Travel in Three Continents, 7/6 net. 

The author is a member of the Indian Educa- 
tional Service who has travelled in Asia, Africa, 
and the Pacific. In view of the wealth of 
literature dealing with India, the first part of 
the book seems a trifle superfiuous, but it is 
well written, as is the somewhat superficial 
‘ Glimpse of Africa.’ More interesting are Mr. 
Frazer’s impressions of Fiji and the effect of 
European civilization on its inhabitants. 


Gillpatrick (Wallace), Wanderings in Mexico: 
the Spirited Chronicle of Adventure in Mexican 
Highways and Byways, 7/6 net. 

The author is an American journalist who 
has travelled widely in Mexico rather than seen 
deeply into its life and history. He is more 
concerned with his chance adventures on the 
road and his casual conversations with strangers 
than with the antiquities and economic possi- 
bilities which give Mexico its place in the world. 
The work in fact, though readable, is of no 
particular value. 

Hulton (Dr. S. K.), Among the Eskimos of 
Labrador, 16/ net. 

A book containing a good deal of interesting 
matter, which we propose to notice more fully 
in a later issue. 


Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi Valley 
and Region of the Great Lakes, as described by 
Nicolas Perrot, French Commandant in the 
North-west ; Bacqueville de la Potherie, French 
Royal Commissioner to Canada; Morrell 
Marston, American Army Officer ; and Thomas 
Forsyth, U.S. Agent at Fort Armstrong ; 
translated, edited, annotated, and with Biblio- 
graphy and Index by Emma Helen Blair, 
2 vols., $10 net. 

The value of this comprehensive work lies 
in its presentation of trustworthy first-hand 
material upon aboriginal religion, folk-lore, 
organization, social relations, industries, cus- 
toms, and observances. The eloquence of 
Nicolas Perrot in particular, and the brilliance 
of the translation, make the narrative as 
absorbing for the interest of its material as for 
its treatment. It is written with scrupulous 
fairness and tolerance, and as an ethnological 
study should be invaluable. An _ exhaus- 
tive analytical index is appended at the end of 
the second volume. 


Jackson (A. V. Williams), From Constantinople 
to the Home of Omar Khayyém: Travels in 
Transcaucasia and Northern Persia for Historic 
and Literary Research, 15/ net. 

Prof. Jackson has his authorities, from Hero- 
dotus to Lord Curzon, always in his mind, yet 
his narrative is easy and vivid, and he presents 
conclusions which a scholar can accept, in a 
form which will not repel the ordinary reader. 
The illustrations also are excellent. He is less 
successful where he tries to give his work a 
literary flavour. We could dispense with 
quotations, ranging from Isaiah to Aldrich and 
Kipling, at the head of every chapter; and the 
original compositions in verse, which the 
author occasionally throws off, are sincere, but 
hardly worth the permanency of print. Though 
it be proper at Omar’s tomb “‘ to join in quaffing 
the sparkling cup in his name,’ and to turn 
down the empty glass, what are we to say of 
the regret ‘‘ that some of Omar’s admirers in 
the Occident do not provide a suitable inscrip- 
tion on the spot ”’ ? 

Young (Filson), Christopher Columbus and the 
New World of his Discovery, with a Note on 
the Navigation of Columbus's First Voyage by 
the Earl of Dunraven, 7/6 net. 

Third Edition. 


Sports and Pastimes. 


Holder (Charles Frederick), Life in the Open: 
Sport with Rod, Gun, Horse, and Hound in 
Southern California, 7/6 net. 

Mr. Holder, who has written a biography of 
Darwin and much instructive matter about 
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fishing, now publishes a large volume on Southern 
California, which he depicts as the paradise of 
sportsmen. He deprecates the conception of 
sport as ‘‘a desperate killing, a plethoric bag 
or creel,” and interweaves almost as much 
naturalism and botany into the fabric of his 
narrative as there is sport. His story is told 
with a wealth of picturesque detail, and is 
happily embroidered with many engaging 
touches. He writes of the country with deep 
feeling, and supplies many spirited pictures of 
Californian life and scenery. Towards the 
close of the book he drifts, almost unconsciously, 
back to his old love—angling. 


Education. 


Thoughts on Education, chosen from the Writings 
of Matthew Arnold by Leonard Huxley, 5/ net. 
For review see p. 62. 


Sociology. 


Forrest (J. Dorsey), The Development of Western 
Civilization: a Study in Ethical, Economic, 
and Political Evolution, 8/ net. 

The author carries his investigation of the 
social phenomena which influenced the forma- 
tion of Western civilization into an analysis 
of the development of evolution and its relation 
to ethical, philosophic, economic, and historical 
values. The scope of his subject is too large 
to admit of minute examination into social 
forces. His work is therefore prone to incon- 
clusiveness and generalization. 

Hobhouse (L. T.), Social Evolution and Political 
Theory, 6/6 net. 

Prof. Hobhouse is never dull, and in this 
book, which is virtually the text of a course 
of lectures delivered last year at Columbia 
University, there are few chapters which should 
fail to arouse vivid interest. The book is by 
no means to be regarded as an instrument 
merely for the spreading of the author’s well- 
known political views, and may be confidently 
recommended to any person desirous of finding 
a scientific basis for his political beliefs. 

Social Conditions in Provincial Towns, First 
Series: Portsmouth, Worcester, Cambridge, 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, Oxford, and Leeds, 
edited by Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet, 1/ net. 

Seven towns are treated by seven writers in 
under 100 pages, many of which are devoted 
to details more fitting to guide-books. The 
important fact that there is a difference of two 
years between the age of leaving school and 
entering the Navy, which lamentably affects 
Portsmouth lads, is, like other matters, put 
in so uninteresting a fashion that it will not 
attract the attention it deserves. C. V. 
Butler on ‘ Oxford,’ and Clara Dorothea Rack- 
ham on ‘Cambridge,’ are more interesting than 
the other writers. 


Philology. 


Akerlund (Alfred), The History of the Definite 
Tenses in English, 2/6 net. 

An investigation into the periphrastic forms 
of the active tenses and their development from 
the Old English. The author adopts as his 
premise the hypothesis that the present parti- 
ciple construction is the same as that occurring 
in Old English—morphologically, if not his- 
torically. This disposes of the alternative 
theory of the verbal noun. The author intends 
to formulate in a later essay an opinion of 
the functions of the verbal noun through the 
various stages of the language. The treatise is 
typical of the thoroughness of German methods 
of scholarship. 

Benton (P. Askell), Kanuri Readings, including 
Facsimiles af MSS., Transliteration, Interlinear 
Translation, and Notes; also a Complete 
English-Kanuri Vocabulary and a Partial 
Kanuri-English Vocabulary, 6/ net. 

A supplementary textbook to ‘A Kanuri 
Grammar and African Native Literature in 
Kanuri,’ published by the Church Missionary 
Society. It consists of a number of native 
legends and fables, with literal translations and 
vocabulary, and a list of Kanuri prefixes and 
suffixes. The fables are naive and fanciful. 
The Kanuri are the dominant tribe of Bornu, 
three-fourths of which are part of the British 
Protectorate of Nigeria. 

Dinan (W.), Monumenta Historica Celtica: 
Notices of the Celts in the Writings of the 
Greek and Latin Authors from the Tenth 
Century B.c. to the Fifth Century a.p., 
arranged Chronologically, with Translations, 
Commentary, Indices, and a Glossary of the 
Celtic Names and Words occurring in these 
Authors, 15/ net. 


Modern Language Review, January, 4/ net. 





School-Books. 


Pring (J. N.), Laboratory Exercises in Physical 


Chemistry, 4/ net. 
For notice see p. 71. 


Science. 


Armytage (H.), Darwin and the Bible, 6/ net. 


The author, before making this belated 
attack upon Darwin, read the ‘ Origin of Species’ 
and ‘‘ dipped into the ‘ Descent of Man.’”’ 
The result is not calculated to inflict severe 
damage upon the Linnean Society. Nor 
does the section devoted to the praise of the 
Bible, intermingled as it is with trivialities, 
seem to us likely to make many persons re- 
consider their opinions upon either religious or 
biological subjects. The whole book is, in fact, 
out of date. 


Butler (H. J.), Motor Bodies and Chassis: a Text- 


book dealing with the Complete Car, for the 
Use of Owners, Students, and Others, 6/ net. 
A textbook of more immediate value to the 
carriage builder than the engineer, since it is 
the body-work, rather than the chassis of the 
motor-car, with which Mr. Butler deals. It is 
natural that the mechanism of a car should 
receive closer study than its less important 
component parts, but treatment of the various 
styles of bodies has certainly been inadequate. 
The author surveys and defines the varieties 
of bodies hitherto invented, and devotes chap- 
ters to body dimensions, designing, drawing, 
decorating, illuminating, and other accessories. 
He deals separately with ignition, the cooling 
of the cylinders, and lubrication. The figure 
drawings are clear, in spite of their intricacy. 


Eugenics Review, January, 1/ net. 
Frith (Julius), Alternating-Current Design, 5/ net. 


A book the contents of which aim at sug- 
gesting ideas rather than imparting information 
already elaborately dealt with in Mr. Cramp’s 
‘ Continuous-Current Machine Design,’ to which 
this treatise is intended to be a companion. 
The book is well furnished with calculations 
and diagrams. 


Fry (Agnes), Stars and Constellations: a Little 


Guide to the Sky. 

This book claims to provide hints for observers 
of the heavens with the naked eye. Memory is 
assisted by rhymes such as have recently engaged 
the attention of Notes and Queries, a method 
generally regarded as obsolete. 


Hutchinson (Woods), We and Our Children. 


A series of essays on the care of the coming 
generation, especially so far as its home 
life is concerned. The elementary teaching 
in such chapters as that on ‘ The Sweet Tooth ’ 
or ‘ Our Ivory Keepers of the Gate’ reiterates 
truths which every wise mother endeavours to 
put into practice. The author is an optimist 
who views even the falling birth-rate, modern 
fiction, and the American mother through 
rose-coloured glasses. 


Lee (Frederic S.), Scientific Features of Modern 


Medicine, 6/6 net. 
Some of the Columbia University Lectures. 


Psychical Research Society, Proceedings, Decem- 


ber, 1911, 1/ net. 
Consists of official lists and Index to Vol. XXV. 


Thorpe (Sir Edward), A Dictionary of Applied 


Chemistry: Vol. I. A-Che, Revised and 
Enlarged Edition, 45/ net. 
For notice see p. 71. 


Whetham (W. C. D. and C. D.), An Introduction 


to Eugenics, 1/ net. 

The authors, in their endeavour to open u 
the immense field of inquiry in a science still 
in its infancy, lay greater stress on the methods 
and range of such an inquiry than on any 
theoretical deductions to which, as yet, research 
has led. The contents include six chapters 
devoted to the ‘ History of Eugenics,’ two to 
‘ Racial Qualities,’ three on the ‘ Methods of 
Research,’ and five on the ‘ Construction of 
Society,’ with an appendix and bibliography. 
The phenomenon of a restricted birth-rate, 
which has profoundly modified biological 
sociology, gives supreme importance to the 
subject. 

Juvenile Books. 


Where the Hedgerows End, and Other Fairy Tales, 


by Ishbel, 1/ net. 

A series of fairy stories agreeable enough, 
but deficient in dramatic concentration. Each 
of the longer tales comprises a number of 
vignettes loosely strung together, and when 
they are numerous too kaleidoscopic to be 
coherent. ‘‘ Ishbel’s’’ method is apparently 
to piece together the tags and shreds of fairy 
lore into a mosaic. 





Fiction. 


Adams (Evelyn), Tales of Seven Islands, 6/ 


volume of short stories, reprinted from 
Good Words and various Australian magazines. 
The author uses her knowledge of life in Aus- 
tralia and the islands of the Pacific with con- 
siderable skill, but, despite the local colour, 
these mild romances are on the whole not very 
successful. 


Balfour (Ethel), In Time’s Storerooms, 6/ 


This story suffers from the very defects 
which appear as virtues to a large section of 
the novel-reading public—over-emphasis and 
exaggeration. The girl who on her twentieth 
birthday is to be told an important secret, the 
discovery then that her belowed guardian is 
not her father, her obedient acquiescence in the 
wish of her dead mother that she should offer 
to live with her real parent, his eccentric ways 
and the dour sister who plots unscrupulously 
on behalf of her dinsipatod: son—these and the 
private lunatic asylum from which the heroine 
barely escapes belong to the stock-in-trade of 
the popular romancer. We could wish the 
author’s talent better employed. 


Barclay (Marguerite and Armiger), The Activities 


of Lavie Jutt, 6/ 

This book is typically American, and has a 
fine disregard for probabilities—and in most 
cases possibilities. The first chapter is appro- 
priately named ‘ Lavie Starts In,’ and the 
story may be recommended to any one who 
can appreciate American slang. The authors’ 
ignorance (real or feigned) of what cannot be 
done in England is abysmal. 


Bazin (René), The Children of Alsace, 6/ 


A translation of ‘Les Oberlés,’ in which 
M. Bazin draws a vivid picture of the influence 
of a man’s love for his native land over all 
other interests. The rendering, on the whole, 
is well done and pleasant to read, and there is a 
short Preface by Dr. A. S. Rappoport. 


Bower (H. M.), The Temple of Demos, 6/ 


This book satirizes under an allegorical 
transparency the political institutions of the 
day. The dreamer of the dream—one amongst 
many pilgrims, lLog-Rollers, Axe-Grinders, 
White Caps, Black Caps, and a certain Dame 
Eugenes—joins a caravan accompanying an 
envoy from Plutopolis to the Royal Court of 
Demos. On the journey the author avails 
himself of every opportunity for a tilt at the 
party system, but there is no indication that the 
independent politician is less obnoxious to him, 
nor hint as to how the development of altruism 
in the individual which he urges is to be either 
fostered or directed. 


Cook (W. Victor), Anton of the Alps, 6/ 


The intricacies and vicissitudes of this tale 
of secret societies are not even made probable 
by the most opportune deaths, accidents, and 
discoveries. However, the plots and counter- 

lots are ingeniously worked out, and the story 
hes plenty of buoyancy. 


Eyles (Alfred W.), The Topmost Rung. 


The chief interest of this story lies in a 
murder mystery. As is usual in this type of 
thing, several innocent persons are suspected. 
There are two trials, but the real culprit dies 
a natural death. Overwhelmed, no doubt, by 
the prevailing complexity of affairs, the book- 
binders so mixed up the centre four sections 
of our copy as to make it practically impossible 
to read them. The author has much to learn; 
though his plot is in a conventional way in- 
genious, his style is singularly stilted. 


For the Defence: a Brief for Lady Carol, 6/ 


The publishers tell us that the author of this 
book has “ a long list of successes to his name, 
and that, ‘“‘as the present book is on some- 
what different lines from anything he has 
hitherto attempted, he is anxious to publish 
it anonymously.”” We regret that we cannot 
commend this departure from his successful 
style. Frankly, the book is gloomy, and the 
chief figures bore us; when one wants to get 
married, the other doesn’t, and thus they 
fluctuate throughout the book. The central 
incident recalls a recently successful play. 


Fraser (Mrs. Alick), The Minister's Marriage, 6/ 


The minister in point is Evan Angus, an 
intellectual Apollo, who writes books on such 
subjects as Antilegomena and Sermocination, 
which, we are told, are anxiously awaited by 
both press and publishers! The number of 
marriages recorded is extraordinary. 
himself loves at first sight, marries ar er 
woman, and after her death loves again, all 
in the space of about two years. 
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Fraser (Mrs. Hugh) and Stahlmann (J. I.), The 
Satanist, 6/ 

An unpleasant tale, which we are unable to 
commend, concerning a sect of devil-worshippers 
at the beginning of the twentieth century. 

(O.), Cabbages and Kings, 3/6 net. 

he work of this finished and subtle author 
has never received the meed that is its due. 
He is one of the few writers of short stories 
who have claims on posterity. His power of 
conjuring up men and women and stamping 
them with vital significance in a curiously 
haphazard and semi-abstracted way gives 
his individual charm and creative force unity. 
His confident and at the same time plastic style 
is effective for his purpose. 

Herbertson (Agnes Grozier), The Ship that came 

Home in the Dark, 6/ 

A woman living in strained relations with her 
husband, who is blind, falls in love and runs 
away with another man. The situation is 
interesting, but we decline to believe in the 
success of the impersonation practised on the 
blind man. The story, however, is well told, 
and the interest sustained throughout. 

Holdsworth (Annie E.), Dame Verona of the 
Angels. 

his book is a study of temperament to 

which pre-natal influence is supposed to supply 
the key. A more uncomfortable coterie of 
troubled consciences than those which surround 
the subject of the study it would be difficult to 
find. They include a dour Calvinist, the lady 
who has been willing to marry him for love 
of his illegitimate baby girl, the baby’s aunt— 
a baffled, revengeful woman who draws Verona 
towards the Romanism so hatefui to her father 
—and an extraordinary youth who shares her 
passion for sacrifice. 

Kelston (Beatrice), A Three-Cornered Duel, 6/ 

The author’s clever and delicate handling 
of an ingenious plot commends her book. Her 
characters are full of the joy of life, and well 
portrayed. One only regrets that so small a 
part is allotted to the deaf housekeeper, Mrs. 
Allgood, whose humble calling and retiring 
disposition place her in the background. 

Mackenzie (Compton), Carnival, 6/ 

For notice see p. 62. 

Mann (Mary E.), Men and Dreams. 

The talent of Mrs. Mary E. Mann does not 
show to its fullest advantage in short stories, 
and only perhaps from one of the twenty- 
two in this volume could her authorshi e 
divined. That one is ‘ His First Day at the Bea,’ 
a wonderful vignette of a school treat burdened 
by the addition of an undesired and undesirable 

nt. Four or five of the rest are pervaded 
y_ humorous and sometimes bitter irony, 
and make distinctly good reading; but pon i 
the story of the school treat has the unique 
and ent flavour which the discerning seek, 
and the dull detest, in the work of Mrs. Mann. 
Pillai (T. Ramakrishna), The Dive for Death. 

In spite of its title, this is an entrancing 
romance, revealing, as it does, the intimate 
modes of Indian thought and feeling. It is 
devoid of pretentiousness, and its subtlety is 
cloaked by a transparent simplicity of style. 
The author’s characterization is bold and 
direct, and his penetration into the Indian 
mind is such that he can evoke an instant 
response from the Western reader by the 
most sparing of effects. This novel is bountiful 
of incident, crowded with pictorial detail of 
Hindu lore and superstition, but never crudely 
spectacular. The author has a_ childlike 
pleasure in spontaneous and unsophisticated 
emotion. 

Prague (Joseph), A Woman of Impulse, 6/ 

In everyday life a “‘ woman of impulse ” 
my be a somewhat trying person; in the realms 
of fiction she lives in a charmed atmosphere. 
But Rose Cater, the half-educated daughter of 
oe struggling author, with her accesses of religious 
zeal, her immature views on marriage, her 
crude unconventionality, is commonplace 
enough, and fails to interest or amuse us. Her 
father, a man predestined to failure, who fore- 
sees his doom and revolts from it with pathetic 
futility, gets into the clutches of a literary 
agent with a ‘‘ mephistophelian smirk,” who 
runs a fiction factory. Then ensue a chain of 
coincidences which put a great strain on our 
imagination. Some of the characters are well 
drawn, but the book on the whole is a some- 
what dreary psychological study of types we 
hope never to meet. 

Smart (Arthur D.), The Chief of St. Donats, 2/ net. 

** Wales,” says the author in his Introduction, 
“has always been a land remarkable for fresh 
outbursts of life, a land of revival as regards 
religion, learning, and patriotism.’’ So in Wales 
he lays the plot of his thirteenth-century romance, 
in which the last native princes play a promi- 
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nent part. A medley of fighting, deeds of 


valour, witchcraft, and love ensue, which 
should please readers who care more for the 
tale than the method of its telling. 


Spencer (Denton), Old Thane’s Mummy, 1/ 

The story of an antiquary’s daughter who 
masquerades as an Egyptian mummy 
brought to life. She disappears, is found, and 
reunited to her distracted lover; while the 
egg incidentally is burnt in his own home, 

he same process is to be observed in Mr. 
Spencer’s novel as in ‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho.’ 
Our imagination is stimulated to eerie pitch 
by the implication of supernatural agencies at 
work, only to be promptly disillusioned by the 
banality of a hoax. The style is a nice blend 
of the Johnsonian and the interjectional. 


Stevens (E. S.), The Lure. 


his describes two episodes, altogether 
different in character, in the career of Huntly 
Goss, adventurer. In the first we find him 
managing a journal ‘‘ by the aristocracy, for 
the aristocracy.’ In the second part of the 
book he reappears connected with a fraudulent 
crocodile-farming business, the situation of 
which enables the author to give some convin- 
cing descriptions of Sudanese scenery. Ap- 
parently, the two years’ interval between the 
episodes had changed him, for he is no longer 

e epigrammatic flaneur, but a scoundrel 
who will stick at nothing. It says much for 
the author’s writing that we do not regret this 
scoundrel’s escape from justice. 

Tynan (Katharine), Princess Katharine, 6/ 

For notice see p. 63. 

Vahey (H. L.), Camilla Forgetting Herself, 6/ 

As the author remarks on the first page, 
Camilla never did forget herself, so we can only 
suppose that Mr. Vahey thought it was an at- 
tractive title and as good as any other. This 
book cannot be said to be an improvement on 
his previous work. The story is concerned with 
two perpetual ‘“‘ honeymooners’? who are 
absurdly happy, and, it may be added, rather 
silly. here are two stage uncles introduced 
to give some semblance of a plot. 

Yorke (Curtis), Dangerous Dorothy, 6/ 

“Curtis Yorke ”’ neither multiplies incident, 
nor unravels motives, nor panders to the 
sensational. She is no propagandist; nor is 
she careful about her structure. Her novels— 
the latest one in particular—seem written 
purely for the sake of dialogue. The characters 
exist merely to talk—to bandy Am ogy witti- 
cisms and toss sentimental badinage at one 
another. The plot is huddled away, and serves 
the subsidiary purpose of churning out episodes 
to further the conversations. 


General Literature. 


Dublin Review, edited by Wilfrid Ward, No. 300, 
January, 5/6 net. 

This number is well diversified, and each 
article is equipped with sober and careful argu- 
ment. The editor takes advantage of Mr. 
Balfour’s retirement for a pleasant eulogy, and 
strings together some reminiscences of Tennyson 
at Freshwater. Mr. R. H. Benson refuses to 
commit himself either to a rationalist or 

ychical conclusion in ‘Phantasms of the 

ead,’ though he constructs a tentative theory 
of his own. The best things are a number of 
translations of early Irish religious poetry. 
A somewhat Ultramontane article, entitled 
* Anti-Clerical Policy in Portugal,’ attempts to 
depreciate the administration of the new Portu- 
guese Republic. 
Gornall (H. K.), The Ten Talents: an Uncon- 
ventional Commentary. 

According to Mr. Gornall’s jaunty disquisi- 
tion, the titled, landed, or moneyed gentry are 
the principal and legitimate inheritors of the 
kingliom of the ten talents or the ten essential 
perquisites of life—good disposition, education, 
social prestige, wealth, and the like. As these 
gifts seem to be properly apportioned and 
bestowed with exquisite discrimination, Mr. 
Gornall has every excuse for dazzling us with 
his suave and genial —— He displays 
some anxiety as to, and temptation towards, a 
“‘ materialistic conception of life.” Such a 
failing is incredible after the ministry of his 
moralizations. If we are not all the fortunate 
possessors of Mr. Gornall’s ten beatitudes, life 
is at least simplified for us, its aspirations 
analyzed and clarified. The dignity of Mr. 


Gornall’s style, his sense of life’s values, and the 
affability of 
humour. 

Gray (Charles H.), Lodowick Carliell: his Life, 
a Discussion of his Plays, and ‘ The Deserving 
Favourite,’ a Tragi-Comedy, reprinted from 


his remarks leave us in very good 








the Original Edition of 1629, with Introduction 
and Notes, 6/ net. 

Dr. Gray has accomplished an effective 
work in resuscitating Carliell, whose biography 
has never been written before, while his plays 
are buried under—in our opinion—a deserved 
oblivion. ‘ The Deserving Favourite,’ the least 
wearisome of those plays, is founded on a 
Spanish romantic novel, and Carliell owed much 
of his tepid inspiration to foreign sources. He 
translated one of Corneille’s plays. Like most 
of the dramatists of the seventeenth century 
who wrote heroic plays, Carliell embroiders his 
plots round the eternal theme of love and 
honour. His volubility and edifying magnilo- 
quence are inexhaustible. He never deviates 
from the conventional regulations which this 
dramatic genre imposed upon him. 

Handy Newspaper List, 19)2, 6d. 

Le Braz (Anatole), The Night of Fires, and other 
Breton Studies, put into English by Frances 
M. Gostling, 5/ net. 

Introduces the reader to types of Breton 
peasants and customs. A good deal of the 
matter is commonplace, and for this we do not 
conceive the blame rests entirely with the 
translator. 

Morgan (Charlotte E.), The Rise of the Novel of 
Manners: a Study of English Prose Fiction 
between 1600 and 1740, 6/6 net. 

The bibliography, containing a list of some 
five hundred prose narratives printed between 
1600 and 1740, with chronological accessories, 
and the index, occupies well-nigh one-half of 
this monograph. It deals with the prose out- 
put between the beginning of the seventeenth 
century and the middle of the eighteenth, 
adopting a somewhat arbitrary form of classi- 
fication. Though freshness, colour, and in- 
sight are not prominent in this volume, which 
forms one of the Columbia University Studies 
in English, its scrupulous and ‘conscientious 
workmanship, and its presentation of all the 
facts that bear upon the subject, deserve high 
praise. 

New Monthly (The), No. 1, December, 1911, Coro- 
nation Durbar Number, 6 annas. 


Old-Lore Miscellany of Orkney, Shetland, Caith- 
ness, and Sutherland, January, 2/6 

Issued by the Viking Club. 

Oxford and Cambridge Review, January, 2/6 net. 

With the New Year the Review shows aggres- 
sive energy. Sir William Bull sounds the 
tattoo in ‘ The Red Flood’; a “ Believer in the 
Book” writes an alarmist article on the in- 
sidious and destructive advance of Modernism 
in the Church of England; Mr. H. S. Shelton 
takes up an uncompromising position on ‘ The 
Dissipation of Energy,’ the theory of which 
in doctrinaire form is, he declares, non-existent ; 
and Mr. J. Hudson writes a sardonic poem on 
‘““woman’s rights.’”’ Amid this controversial 
turmoil, it is pleasant to light upon gentle dis- 
cursive matter here and there on medieval 
byways and scenes of Indian life. The most 
attractive article is that of the Rev. R. L. Gales, 
who talks with sly urbanity and wit on ‘ Three 
Jingle Makers ’—Mr. Belloc, Mr. Chesterton, 
and Mr. Kipling. 

"= (R. Brooks), Finger-posts to Animal Life, 
5/ net. 

“The writer has had his nomadic days, and 
has had his chats. Hopping and skipping 
about over this little world of ours....” This 
quotation from the Foreword gives a fair idea 
of the author’s method. His constant and 
unusually awkward flippancy makes it difficult 
to realize the animals he talks about. It also 
occasionally betrays him, e.g., in his account 
of a bull in India, into bad taste. We have 
discovered nothing new in the book. 

Quinton (R. F.), The Modern Prison Curriculum, 
5/ net. 

Richards (Caroline Cowles), Village Life in America 
1852-72, including the Period of the American 
Civil War, as told in the Diary of a Schoolgirl, 
4/6 net. 

Matthew Arnold once expressed a wish that 
we had more lives of obscure persons. If all 
were to be as good reading as this naive diary 
of a New England girl in the middle of the last 
century, we should echo his wish. The author 
writes with singular grace and distinction of her 

eaceful childhood in a world far different from 

he America of to-day. Her picture of the 
state of feeling in the Northern States during 
the Civil War is vivid; and her school, her 
chapel, and, most charming of all, her old 
Puritan grandmother, who knew more Scriptural 
texts than any one else she ever met, are 
pleasantly described with a minimum of that 
|r —pimata which dogs the footsteps of 

iarists. 
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Sumner (William Graham), War, and other 
Essays, edited, with Introduction, by Albert 
Galloway Keller, 10/ net. 

Issued by Yale University. 

Women’s Industrial Council, Seventeenth Annual 

Report, 1910-11. 
Almanacs. 
Artists’ Almanac, 1912, 6d. 


FOREIGN. 
Poetry and Drama. 

Grande Inondation 3 l’Arno en MCCCXXXIII.: 
Anciens Poémes Populaires Italiens, édités et 
traduits en Francais par les soins de MM. 8. 
Morpurgo et J. Luchaire, lfr. 50. 

It is an apt and grim form of commemorating 
the disastrous Seine floods in the winter of 
1910 to exhume Pucci’s description § in 
metrical form of the rising of the Arno which 
devastated Florence in 1333. The Italian text 
is set by the side of the French version. Pucci’s 
story is simply and honestly expressed, though 
without much imaginative force. The move- 
ment of the poem is slow, and fettered to the 
besetting mediwval fashion of particularizing, 
regardless of artistic relevance or proportion. 
Pucci’s attitude is strongly pietistic, and he has 
an insatiable love of moralizing. But his work 
abounds in magical and unexpected touches of 
Florentine life, and refreshing naiveté. The 
translation is faithfully literal, though a trifle 
gauche. Three contemporary Italian sonnets 
are appended at the end of the volume. The 
introduction, while bestowing excessive eulogy 
upon Pucci, is otherwise satisfactory. 

History and Biography. 

Bonnier (Charles), Le Pays de Pevéle. 

This book forms a sequel to the writer’s 
earlier study of the history of Templeuve, 
a village of Pevéle. The first division of the 
book gives the history of Pevéle, with accounts 
of the castles and feudal estates of the district. 
The second is a detailed discussion of the 
patois at different periods. Included in this 
are several original letters, and more of these 
belonging to modern times are included in the 
Appendix. The book is beautifully illustrated 
with etchings by M. Jean Bonnier. 

Bost (Charles), Les Prédicants Protestants des 
Cévennes et du Bas-Languedoc, 2 vols., 20fr. 

This is a scholarly and comprehensive treatise 
on one of the most sombre epochs in French 
history, for the period taken is that between 
1684 and 1700, and a very welcome addition 
to the literature of the subject. The monu- 
mental, but inaccurate work of Douen is here 
admirably supplemented. The author shows 
erudition, insight, and independence of judg- 
ment, while his style is clear and forcible, and 
the illustrations are pleasing. 

Longnon (Henri), Pierre Ronsard. 

M. Longnon is an historian rather than a 
critic, and his work, treating the parentage and 
= of Ronsard alone, is an expansion of a 

hesis presented at the Ecole des Chartes. It 
is a close, careful, and reasoned study of the 
chief sources for this period, often illuminating, 
though sometimes the author’s care for detail 
verges on the meticulous. M. Longnon 
happily avoids the more controversial side of 
Ronserd’s life. His synthesis is always dis- 
criminating, and the volume is a valuable addi- 
tion to the admirable studies on the literature 
of the French Renaissance published under the 
direction of MM. de Nolhac and Dorez. 








Kiterary Gossip. 


In ‘ Heredity and Society ’ Mr. William 
Cecil Dampier Whetham and his wife 
expand and develope some of the ideas 
that were but briefly indicated in their 
previous work, ‘The Family and the 
Nation.’ The problems of racial advance 
or decay, produced by an alteration in 
the inborn qualities of nations, as they 
have appeared in various stages of history, 
are studied in order to throw light on 
modern conditions and tendencies. The 
book is to be published by Messrs. 
Longmans & Co. 

Sontoxu Nrnomtya died in 1856, after 
working seventy years for social reform 
during one of the darkest periods in the 
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history of Japan. The Hotokusha, one 
of his most important organizations, is a 
co-operative credit society started some 
twenty years before similar institutions 
were formed in Germany. Messrs. Long- 
mans are issuing an account of his work 
under the title of ‘A Peasant Sage of 
Japan,’ translated from the Hotokuki by 
Tadasu Yoshimoto, with an Introduction 


by Dr. J. Estlin Carpenter. 


FuRTHER evidence of the desire of the 
Japanese to profit by Western examples 
in the improvement of their economic 
conditions is shown by the fact that their 
Government is now circulating among 
the local authorities of that country a 
translation into Japanese of Mr. Edwin A. 
Pratt’s book on ‘The Organization of 
Agriculture’ published by Mr. Murray. 
This course has been taken by arrangement 
with the Central Association of Japanese 
Agriculturists, to which body the rights of 
translation into Japanese had already 
been granted. 


FRENCH writers are doubtless full of 
appreciation of the action of M. Maeter- 
linck in creating a Maeterlinck Prize of 
16,000 francs—mostly derived from the 
Nobel award, which he does not desire 
to appropriate to himself. It is to be 
given every two years to the author of 
the most remarkable book published in 
the French language. 


Mr. W. R. Lawson is publishing with 
Messrs. Blackwood ‘Modern Wars and 
War Taxes,’ a manual of military finance. 


Another work from the same pen, and 
published by the same firm, will be 
‘Canada and the Empire,’ in which Mr. 
Lawson advocates the immediate and 
effective federation of the Empire, 
declaring that what has been quietly 
and wisely done in Australia and South 
Africa should not be impossible at West- 
minster. 


In Mr. W. S. Crockett’s new work, 
“The Scott Originals,’ some space is 
devoted to ‘ The Pirate’ and its leading 
character, Capt. Cleveland. By a curious 
‘coincidence, Mr. Martin Secker announces 
a book by Mr. Allan Fea on ‘ The Real 
Capt. Cleveland.’ James Gow was the 
prototype of Scott’s “pirate,” and the 
novelist obtained his facts mainly from 
an old Stromness woman during a tour 
in the Orkneys. Gow terrorized the 
northern islands for many years, but he 
was finally brought to account by stra- 
tagem, and was executed in June, 1725. 
His career engaged the attention of both 
Defoe and Scott. Defoe’s account of the 
pirate was published in 1725, and only 
one copy is known to exist—that in the 
British Museum Library. 


In The Cornhill Magazine for February 
Sir Henry Lucy continues ‘ Sixty Years 
in the Wilderness,’ and describes his 
personal relations with the late Sir Charles 
Dilke. Canon Rawnsley contributes ‘ Me- 
mories of the Tennysons at Somersby,’ 
and Miss E. March Phillipps a sketch of 
‘Lande Falconer.’ Short stories are 
* Mysie had a Little Lamb,’ by Miss Jane 





Findlater, and ‘ The Charm of Louise,’ by 
Mr. John Barnett. As a pendant to Sir 
James Yoxall’s article last month on 
‘The 21st of January, 1793,’ the editor 
prints a letter describing an interview with 
Cléry, Louis XVI.’s valet, at Hamburg in 
1799. In ‘Farewell to the Land’ Mr. 
Stephen Gwynn unites the poetic eye with 
the practical hand. ‘ O-Tsune-Chan’ is 
a glimpse of Japanese home-life by Mr. 
Ken Hoshino. 


Blackwood’s Magazine for February will 
publish a translation in verse of a letter 
from Cicero to Atticus (on the politics 
and politicians of to-day), which “A 
Student” professes to have recently dis- 
covered. 


Tue February number of The Posttivist 
Review will contain the ‘ Annual Address,’ 
on the public events of the past year, 
delivered before the Positivist Society 
by the President, Mr. 8. H. Swinny, 
on January Ist. It will also contain a 
paper on ‘ The Teaching of Nietzsche,’ by 
Mr. Gordon Jones, and a short piece by 
the late J. H. Bridges on ‘ Progress: 
Physical, Social, Moral.’ 


Messrs. Wittiams & Norcate will 
issue the fourth set of ten volumes of 
“The Home University Library” next 
Wednesday. They include two notable 
contributions to the historical section of 
the Library: ‘Rome,’ by Dr. W. Warde 
Fowler, and ‘The History of England : 
a Study in Political Evolution,’ by Prof. 
A. F. Pollard. 


Mr. A. G. Bradley writes on ‘ Canada,’ 
and Sir Thomas W. Holderness on ‘ Peoples 
and Problems of India.’ Mr. Bertrand 
Russell discusses ‘ The Problems of Philo- 
sophy’; and Mr. R. R. Marett describes 
the principles, methods, and recent progress 
of ‘Anthropology.’ To the section of 
Literature and Art are to be added volumes 
on ‘ Landmarks in French Literature,’ by 
Mr. G. L. Strachey, and on ‘ Architecture ’ 
by Prof. W. R. Lethaby, the latter illus 
trated. ‘The School: an Introduction to 
the Study of Education,’ is by Prof. J. J. 
Findlay and Prof. H. N. Dickson, supplies 
a popular exposition of the science of 
‘Climate and Weather.’ 


Lapy Frances Ba.tFour is writing 
the life of the late Dr. James MacGregor 
of St. Cuthbert’s Church, Edinburgh. 
Mrs. MacGregor will be glad to have 
correspondence likely to be of interest 
for her husband’s memoir sent to 
3, Eton Terrace, Edinburgh. 


ATTENTION has been directed recently 
to his Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
one of India’s most powerful independent 
princes. Mr. St. Clair Weeden is about 
to publish his reminiscences, through 
Messrs. Hutchinson & Co., under the title 
of ‘ A Year with the Gaekwar.’ 


WE are sorry to notice the death on 
Wednesday week last of Mr. Herbert 
Edwin Clarke. His ‘ Songs in Exile, and 
other Poems’ (1879), and ‘ Storm Drift : 
Poems and Sonnets’ (1882), are now 
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mostly out of print, but were recognized 
in their day as showing notable taste and 
feeling. 

THE death was announced at the end 
of last week of Major-General Sir Frederick 
Maurice, an accomplished soldier, and an 
authoritative writer on military matters. 
He was the eldest son of F. D. Maurice, 
one of the chief supports of The Atheneum 
at its beginning, and wrote his father’s life 
in 1884. Born in 1841, he first saw active 
service in 1873 under Lord Wolseley, 
whose right-hand man he speedily became 
in various African campaigns. In 1872 
he published his Wellington Prize essay 
on field manceuvres, and in 1874 a 
‘Popular History of the Ashanti Cam- 

aign.’ Further books from his pen were 

Hostilities without Declaration of War’ ; 
‘The Official History of the 1882 Cam- 
paign’; ‘ War,’ reprinted with revisions 
from ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica’ and 
enerally regarded as a classic; ‘ National 
fences,’ and ‘ The Official History of 
‘the Boer War.’ 


THE Twenty-eighth Annual Report of 
the Scottish Text Society has just been 
issued. A well-deserved tribute is paid to 
the late Dr. Auneas Mackay, a member 
of the original Council who did good work 
for the Society. For its new series the 
Council has now in hand the ‘ Abbrege- 
ment of Roland Furious,’ by James 
Stewart of Baldinnes, prepared from the 
MS. in the Advocates’ Library by Mr. 
Thomas Crockett. It is hoped also to 
issue during 1912 the edition of ‘ John of 
Ireland,’ for some time in preparation, 
and the ‘ Bibliography of Middle Scots 
Poetry,’ compiled by Mr. William Geddie. 
The edition of the Makculloch and Gray 
MSS., undertaken by Mr. George Steven- 
son, and the third volume of Prof. Gregory 
Smith’s ‘ Henryson’ are in an advanced 
state. The report notes that 161 new 
members were added to the Society during 
the year. 


A PATHETIC interest belongs to a paper 
by Mr. John S. Gibb, read at last week’s 
meeting of the Edinburgh Bibliographical 
Society, the writer of it having died two 
days after. The per was entitled 
‘Notes on “Helenore” by Alexander 
Ross, Schoolmaster, Lochlee : 1699-1784.’ 
It included an account of an original MS. 
copy of ‘ Helenore’ in Mr. Gibb’s posses- 
sion, which is understood to be the only 
MS. of the pastoral in existence. Inscrip- 
tions, dated 1767, show that it belonged to 
Jonathan Forbes, Jaird of Brux, in Aber- 
deenshire. Forbes was “out” in the ’45, 
and, having to go into hiding, probably 
took refuge at Lochlee, and there received 
the MS. from the poet. 


THe ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the 
members and friends of the’ Booksellers’ 
Provident Institution will take place on 
Thursday, March 14th, when, it is hoped, 
Mrs. Humphry Ward will give an address. 


Mr. Henry LasovucuEre, who died in 
the Villa Christina at Florence on Tuesday 
night at the age of 80, had retired of late 
years from politics and journalism, and 





had no direct connexion with Truth. His 
reputation as a vivid writer was made by 
his ‘ Letters of a Besieged Resident ’ from 
Paris in 1870. He started J'ruth in 1877, 
when the kind of journalism it embodies 
was already familiar from the writing of 
Edmund Yates and Grenville Murray. 
What was special in T’ruth was the relent- 
less attack kept up on frauds of all kinds. 
The paper has been involved in extensive 
and expensive litigation, but in only a 
few cases has it been worsted, and the 
services it does to society, briefly noted 
in the ‘Truth Cautionary List’ of swind- 
lers, deserve wide recognition. 


Str ARCHIBALD GEIKIE will open next 
Saturday afternoon the Horniman Museum 
Lecture Hall and Reading-Room, which 
has been presented by Mr. Emslie J. 
Horniman. 


A Totstoy Museum has been opened in 
Moscow. The collection will be housed 
later in a building to be specially built 
for this purpose on ground—now in the 
possession of the municipality — which 
formerly belonged to Tolstoy. 


Rwvss1an literary circles at the present 
moment are eagerly awaiting the publica- 
tion of Leonid Andreiev’s new novel, 
‘Sashka Jigulev,’ which will appear 
during the course of the next few weeks. 
Here Andreiev has abandoned mysticism 
and symbolism, and returned with renewed 
force to the realism which characterized 
his earliest work. 


In ‘Sashka Jigulev’ the author deals 
with the stormy times of the revolution. 
Sashka is the son of an old general—long 
since dead; with his mother and sister 
he lives in a small provincial town in their 
family house, surrounded by a large wild 
and neglected garden. Andreiev describes 
impressively the mysterious influence 
of this garden, and the roads passing 
by it and “stretching into infinity,” 
on the sensitive child Sashka. To him 
Russia, vast and limitless, seems to begin 
outside the walls of his room, where the 
garden begins. 


The first part of the novel is a realistic 
description of the dull provincial life, 
which is suddenly disturbed by the storm 
of the revolutionary movement. Courts- 
martial and “ punitive” expeditions are 
heard of from all sides, and produce a 
deep impression on the minds of the young 
generation. Sashka Jigulev, notwithstand- 
ing the traditions of his family, joins the 
revolutionists. But he is torn between his 
love for his mother and his “‘ duty,” as he 
conceives it, which calls him to a struggle 
where there is no room for personal 
affections. Andreiev shows strikingly 
the process which leads the young man 
to become a fanatical terrorist. The 
merciless process, evolving further, gradu- 
ally leads him to “the philosophy of 
expropriation and economical terrorism, 


and puts him at the head of a desperate 


gang of brigands. The inevitable gallows 
await him at the end of his adventurous 
life. 





THE eighth volume of “ The Ethnolo- 
gical Series ”’ has just appeared, published 
by the Moscow Lazarev Institute of the 
Eastern Languages. It contains ‘The 
Armenian Dialectology: a Sketch and 
Classification of Armenian Dialects,’ by 
Mr.R.Acharian. The author describes in 
it 102 Armenian dialects, and divides them 
into three principal groups. The work is 
much larger and better written than the 
previous volume of the same author, 
* Classification des Dialectes Armeniens,’ 
which was published in Paris and highly 
praised by specialists. 


THE fourth annual Charles Lamb dinner 
at Cambridge will take place on Saturday, 
February 10th. Dr. Francis Darwin will 
be in the chair, and Mr. Edmund Gosse 
will be the guest of the evening. 


Tue Bacon Socterty is holding a dinner 
at the Criterion Restaurant next Monday 
to celebrate the 35lst anniversary of the 
birth of Francis Bacon. 


THE writer Emil Jonas, whose death 
at the age of 87 is announced, was best 
known by his numerous translations from 
Danish and Swedish. A German by 
birth, he entered the Danish government 
service, and became the editor of a German 
paper in Copenhagen. He was the author 
of a number of novels, books of travel, 
and plays. 


Tue Boarp or Epvucation give notice 
that the Library of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum will be reopened on 
Monday next. 


Tue ‘ Jahrbuch der Deutschen Shake- 
speare-Gesellschaft’ for 1912 will contain 
an article giving a full account of the 
Blackfriars documents which were dis- 
covered by Prof. A. Feuillerat. 


THIS EVENING, at the Polyglot Club, 
4, Southampton Row, Mr. Ch. Reessler 
will deliver a lecture in French on ‘ The 
Home Days of Jeanne d’Are.’ 


From Catania, where he held a professor- 
ship, comes the news of Mario Rapisardi’s 
death. He was born in 1844. Victor Hugo 
and Garibaldi praised his work, but it is 
difficult to take his epics—‘ Palingenesi,’ 
‘Lucifero,’ and ‘ Giobbe ’ — altogether 
seriously, in spite of their vigour and 
facility. They are violently anti-religious 
in tone. All but loyal Sicilians will probably 
remember Rapisardi for his fierce contro- 
versy with Carducci, which originated in 
his attack upon the author of the ‘ Odi 
Barbare’ in ‘ Lucifero,’ rather than for 
his own work. But he was undoubtedly 
an important literary figure in his day. 


THE following Government Publica- 
tions concerning education have some 
interest for our readers: University of 
Wales, Medical Graduates (post free, 1d.) ; 
Education Statistics: Part 2, Financial, 
1909-10-11 (post free, 1s. 10d.) ; Scotch 
List of School Boards (post free, 8d.) ; and 
Report on the Distribution of Grants for 
Agricultural Education and Research, 
1910-11 (post free, 4d.). 
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SCIENCE 


—~>—- 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE 


A Geography of the World, by B. C. Wallis 
(Macmillan), is in part an admirable illus- 
tration of modern methods of geographical 
teaching. A few years ago a textbook of 
geography was virtually no more than a 
mass of topographical facts, disconnected 
and remembered with difficulty. The new 
system, as exemplified by this book, deals 
first and foremost with principles by dis- 
cussing and interpreting physical and cli- 
matic conditions, and their effects upon 
human life and energy. The utility of the 
masses of statistical data introduced by Mr. 
Wallis is, however, open to doubt. The 
relative importance of facts of industry and 
commerce, as represented by statistics, is 
variable to so high a degree that the num- 
bers contained in this book may create a 
good deal of confusion in most memories, 
and but little permanent impression of value. 
The numerous illustrations and specimen 
examination questions are of a distinctly 
helpful character. 


The eight maps of Europe comprised in 
Philips’ Comparative Series of Wall Atlases, 
edited by Mr. J. F. Unstead, and Mr. 
EG. R. Taylor, are very unequal in their 
clearness, and therefore in their utility. 
Climatic conditions are illustrated by two 
maps, showing January and July rainfall, 
isobars, and wind directions; but tempera- 
tures, both summer and winter, are shown 
on the same relief map by somewhat con- 
fusing red and blue lines. The Natural 
Vegetation map is admirable, and the 
classification adopted appears pleasantly 
simple when compared with that in use on 
some of the German wall atlases in favour 
at the present time. The Economic map 
would have been better had it been divided 
into smaller sections. 


The map of China, Part LITT. of the Atlas 
Universel de Géographie (Hachette) main- 
tains the high standard set in the earlier 
issues. The relief is especially to be com- 
mended for its clearness. 


Laboratory Exercises in Physical Chemistry. 
By J. N. Pring. (Manchester University 
Press.)—The first part of this book deals 
with physico-chemical measurements, calori- 
metry, and electro-chemistry ; the second 
describes six interesting preparations by 
electrolysis; the third is devoted to exer- 
cises in pyrometry. The subject-matter has 
been well chosen to illustrate the various 
principles, the explanations are lucid, and 
the data are neatly arranged in clear figures. 
To students working for an Honours Degree 
in this branch of science we can recommend 
this book with confidence in its merits. 


A Dictionary of Applied Chemistry. Edited 
by Sir Edward Thorpe. Vol. I. (Longmans 
& Co.)—The rapid advances made in che- 
mistry since the appearance of the first edi- 
tion of this work some twenty-two years 
ago have resulted in the production of a 
ponderous tome of 760 pages as the first of 
the five volumes in which the Dictionary 
is to be completed. The list of contributors, 
including many leaders in chemical science, 
is a sufficient guarantee for the trustworthy 
character of the experimental results sup- 
plied. The student will find all the latest 
information available clearly set out with 





much detail. A word of praise is due to the 
general excellence of production, for the 
clearness both of type and diagrams leaves 
nothing to be desired. 








TOTEMISM. 


In a paper on ‘ Method in Totemic Studies,’ 
printed as a present to visitors at the Quin- 
centenary of St. Andrews University, I criti- 
cized a paper on a similar subject by Mr. 
A. A. Goldenweiser of Columbia University, 
U.S.A. Mr. Goldenweiser points out to me 
that a communication from him was strangely 
misprinted, while I made an error or two of 
my own. I therefore wish to warn any one 
who may light on my tract of these blunders. 
It is not on sale, A, Lane. 








SOCIETIES. 


Royau.—Jan. 11.—Sir Archibald Geikie, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—Papers were read as follows : 
‘On the Propagation of Waves through a Stra- 
tified Medium, with Special Reference to the 
Question of Reflection, by Lord Rayleigh,— 
‘The Mechanism of the Semipermeable Membrane 
and a New Method of determining Osmotic 
Pressure,’ by Prof. F. T. Trouton,—* Mobilit 
of the Positive and Negative Ions in Gases at High 
Pressures,’ by Dr. Alois F. Kovarik,—‘ A New 
Method of determining the Radiation Constant,’ 
by Mr. G. A. Shakespear,—and ‘ The Mechanics 
of the Water Molecule,’ by Dr. R. A. Houston. 





ASTRONOMICAL.—Jan. 12.—Dr. Dyson, Presi- 
dent, in the chair.—The President read a tele- 
gram from Prof. Todd of Amherst Observatory, 
announcing the observation of a remarkable bright 
spot on the ring of Saturn.—Mr. Phillips said he 
had observed the planet on the previous night to 
Prof. Todd, and had seen nothing especially 
remarkable.—Mr. H. C. Plummer read a paper on 
‘ Hypothetical Parallaxes of the Brighter Stars 
of Type A,’ being an investigation of the radial 
velocities of stars in a list by Prof. Campbell. 
The velocities of stars of Class A near the Milky 
Way were greater than those of stars in high 
latitudes, suggesting that stars of this type tend 
to move parallel to the plane of the Milky Way.— 
Mr. F. G. Brown read a paper on ‘ The Absorp- 
tion of Light in Space,’ in which he had made use 
of nebule instead of stars, since nebule have a 
measurable diameter. Their distances can thus 
be approximately found, since on the average 
those with small apparent diameters must be 
more distant than larger ones, however much 
their real diameters may vary.—Prof. H. H. Turner 
read a paper by himself and Mr. Brown on ‘ An 
Example of the Use of Spherical Harmonic 
Analysis.’ The advantages of this analysis were 
shown in its application to various astronomical 
investigations, and the example given brought 
out the main features of the distribution of 
brightness of nebule in different parts of the 
celestial sphere.—Mr. Thackeray read a paper on 
‘ Personality and Bisection Error of some Green- 
wich Transit Observers.’ His object was to 
determine the magnitude equation in R.A. of the 
present transit-circle observers. The bisection 
errors vary with the zenith distance of the star 
observed, and this may be due in part to the eye, 
and in part to the different positions taken up 
by the observer according to the zenith distance 
of the star.—Mr. C. P. Butler showed and explained 
a number of slides representing a new form of 
equatorial telescope latel iy constructed in America. 
It appeared to be a modification of the Equatorial 

Coudé. As in the case of the latter, the polar 
axis formed part of the telescope tube, but it was 


so large that the observer was actually within the | 


axis. 





METEOROLOGICAL.—Jan. 17.—Annual Meeting. 
—Dr. H. N. Dickson, President, in the chair. 

The Council, in their Report, stated that they 
had decided 'to discontinue the collection of 
observations and the publication of The Meteoro- 
logical Record as from December 31st, 1911; and 
that they proposed to prepare a series of normal 
values of climatological elements of the British 
Isles. 

The President mer ee to Prof. Cleveland 
Abbe of the U.S. Weather Bureau, Washi: mn, 
the Symons Gold Medal for 1912, which had 

ed to him in consideration of distinguished 
work he had done in instrumental, statistical, and 


_ dynamical meteorology and forecasting. 





The President delivered an address on ‘Some 
Meteorological Observations.’ He said that 
meteorology had at the present time reached an 
important and critical phase in its history. This 
was due, in the main, to the operation of three 
principal factors: (1) By the effluxion of time a 
mass of observational material has been accumu- 
lated which urgently requires examination and 
discussion, with the object ef ascertaining the 
precise meaning and value of the records and of 
improving routine methods for the future. (2) The 
rapid increase of knowledge of the conditions 
obtaining in the upper atmosphere has modified 
and is modifying current views as to atmospheric 
phenomena generally, and new interpretations 
must be placed upon the distributions observed 
at the surface of the earth. (3) The importance 
of applied meteorology in relation to agriculture 
and other activities of everyday life is becoming 
more generally recognized. It follows that there 
is in many directions urgent need for the extended 
prosecution of research work. Increase of popular 
interest and public support is necessary, and the 
active assistance of research workers must be 
enlisted. It is to be noted that the investigations 
required involve many different qualifications ; 
they include the criticism and improvement of 
methods of routine observation, participation in 
organized exploration of the upper air, investiga- 
tion of statistical and analytical methods of 
dealing with data already collected, investigation 
of mathematical or physical problems stated as 
the result of observation, and the examination or 
restatement of geographical or other questions 
affecting the relation of meteorology to the ° 
problems of botany and other applied sciences. 





MATHEMATICAL.—Jan. 11.—Dr. H. F. Baker, 
President, in the chair.—Messrs. L. L. Conant 
and C. J. T. Sewell were elected Members.—Dr. 
Bromwich, as Secretary, reported that in the 
session 1910-11 the number of Members had 
risen from 286 to 293.—The following papers 
were communicated: ‘Successions of Integrals 
and Fourier Series’ and ‘On Multiple Fourier 
Series,’ by Prof. W. H. Young,—‘ A New Condi- 
tion for the Truth of the Converse of Abel’s 
Theorem relating to Power Series,’ by Messrs. G.'H. 
Hardy and J. E. Littlewood,—and ‘ On Mersenne’s 
Numbers,’ by Lieut.-Col. A. Cunningham. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEE. 


Royal Academy, 4. — ‘Ideals and Ethics of Sculpture 
Lecture I, Pret. W. R. Colton. 
London Institution, 5.—' Chinese Art,’ Mr. L. Binyon. 
Areteeeien, 3. — ‘The Relation of Willing to Cognition,’ Prof. 
awes 
— Institute of ae gs Architects, 8.—‘Colour Decoration,’ Sir A. 
t and Mr. E. Wood. 
_ — of Arts, 8—‘Ocean Waves, Sea-Beaches, ai 
8,’ Lecture I., Dr. Vaughan Cornish. 32 Se 
Pi anna Institution, 8.—'An Evening in the Tnetitution 
Library,’ Mr. J.C. Rogers 
Tces. Ro = iaptaticn, 3. "The Study of Genetics,’ Lecture ILI., 


- calonial institute, 4. — ‘The New Pacific,” Dr. T. Miller 


re. 
a itution of Civil Engi ‘Reing a 
oe Wharv ves and ee 2 lower Pootung, 
Shanghai’; ‘The Direct Experimental Determination of 
the Stresses in the Steel and in the Concrete of Reinforced- 


E 
% 





Concrete NOs i, C.® Composite Columns of Concrete 
and Steel.’ Pape: ‘The Central aie and Power- 
Plant of MeGill'o University, Montreal,’ R. J. Durley. 


— Anthropological Institute, 8.15. —Anaual Meeti ing; ‘Some 
Bri “ish N Tok ee gD he Long Or Cross Coin ft Hi Ill. 
Wep. tis. umismatic, 8.—* age of Henry 
and Edward L.,’ +." LA. 

— Geological, 8.— “The » Napa: Boum Keuper 1 (or Arden) Sondotene ond 

goclety of Arte, 8 ayy hy Seenting 

_ ety of Ar - ew of Hydraulic 
and Grading,’ Mr. W. J. Gee. 

Tuvrs. Ro A Institution, 3.—'The New Astronomy,’ Lecture IL., 
f. A. W. Bickerton. 

— Royal Academy, 4.— ‘Ideals and Ethics of Sculpture, 
Lecture IL., Prof. W. R. Colton. 

— Royal, 430.—‘Determination of the Coefficient of Inter 
diffusion of Gases and the Velocity of Ions under = 
Electric Force, in Terms of Mean Free Paths,’ Prof. J. 
Townsend ; ‘Note on the Scattering of a Particles,’ Dr. a 
eee s “the pees of ba upon Radio-active Dis- 

integration,’ and other Pa) ores. 

— London institution, c Waves of the Sea,’ Dr. Vaughan 


— Institution of Electrical Engineers. 8.—‘The Heat Paths in 
Electrical Machinery,’ Messrs. Miles Walker and H. D. 


8 
Boclety of Antiquaries, 8.30. 


Fu. Royal Institution, °.— “The Pressure of a Blow,’ Prof. Bertram 


‘opkinso: 
Sar. Ro Institu tion, 3.—‘The Banyoro, a Pastoral People of 
“ ganda,’ Lecture IL, Rev. J. Roscoe, 








Science Gossip. 


Mr. LAURENCE COOK, an expert grower, 
has just completed a JF nearsoe little guide 
to the culture of ‘ Perpetual Carnations,’ 
which will be published by Messrs. Cassell 
on the 25th inst. 


The same firm will also publish next week 
‘ Wonders of Plant Life,’ by Mr. S. Leonard 
Bastin, in which are described in non-scientific 
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terms the wonderful methods of growth in 
plants, the extraordinary means adopted 
for seed-dispersal and fertilization, and the 
manner in which insects are lured to further 
the aims of the plant. Parasitic growths 
and the influence of the seasons form 
interesting chapters. The book will be 
illustrated with forty photographs by the 
«author and eight photo-colour plates by 
Mr. H. Essenhigh Corke. 


At a recent meeting of the Committee of 
the British Association for the Protection 
of Indian Cattle the following aims and 
objects were framed: (1) To prevent the 
unnecessary slaughter of cattle in India, 
with the view of increasing the number and 
improving the breed of the animals employed 
for the cultivation of the land. (2) By 
this means to encourage the agricultural 
development of the country, and so render 
the United Kingdom less dependent upon 
foreign countries for her raw material. (3) 
To improve the general condition and 
promote the more humane treatment of 
cattle in India. 


A BOOK of interest to the many in this 
count. connected directly or indirectly 
with the sugar industry has been issued by 
the French Sugar Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion under the title ‘ Histoire Centennale 
de la Betterave.’ It is an exhaustive tome 
on the subject of sugar in general, and beet 
sugar in particular, to which leading che- 
mists, merchants, and engineers have con- 
tributed. 


In view of the characteristically sensa- 
tional telegram from America announcing 
the “dissipation ’”’ of Saturn’s Rings, it may 
be recalled that the latest theory as to 
the constitution of the Rings ascribes their 
a to electrical radiation rather 
than to the reflection of sunlight from closely 
packed discrete particles. Whether the 
“sparkling flocculence’’ announced from 
America can be explained by an electrical 
disturbance of the normal conditions obtain- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Saturn becomes 
now an interesting question by which the 
pn ne ag of the new theory may be further 
tested. 


It is one of the commonplaces of astronomy 
that this appendage, which appears to be 
so heavy and solid, cannot e so, from 
mechanical considerations, and that the 
only system of the dimensions we see which 
can exist is one composed of an indefinite 
number of unconnected particles revolving 
round the planet with different velocities. 
When Clerk-Maxwell demonstrated this 
mathematically in 1857, he contemplated 
the possibility that under certain conditions 
the stability of the rings might be destroyed 
by mutual perturbations between the par- 
ticles, but the casual appearance of a bright 
spot, which may be no more than an optical 
illusion, is meagre ground for a prediction 
of dissolution in the near future. 


THE oy ey of wireless telegraphy is 
responsible for the creation of a new legal 
offence in France. For some months past 
accurate time-signals have been sent out 
twice a day from the Eiffel Tower by 
Hertzian waves for the benefit of those at 
sea, who can determine their longitude 
thereby if they can pick up the signal. It 
occurred to some enterprising persons, 
clockmakers and others, that it would be 
— for any one to receive these signals 
ry means of an easily constructed apparatus, 
but an injunction has been issued by the 
authorities, forbidding ary one to set up 
such an appliance. Remembering that the 
British Post Office derives a considerable 
sum from the sale of the Greenwich time- 
signal, we can understand the reason for the 
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injunction, but it is difficult to see how it 
can be enforced. 


On the night of Sunday, the 28th inst., 
there will be an occultation of Mars by the 
moon. Disappearance will take place at 
2h. 34m. after midnight, and the moon, 
then nine days old, will set about half-past 
three, so that the objects concerned will be 
near the horizon when the phenomenon 
happens, and it is scarcely likely to be well 
seen from the neighbourhood of London. 


AN orbit with elliptic elements has been 
computed for comet 1911, g (Schaumasse), 
the eighth and last discovered during the 
year just past, from which it appears that 
this comet is another of the Jupiter family, 
of which there are now more than twenty 
members. These are comets whose periods 
range from three to eight years, and which 
pass near Jupiter’s orbit at some point of 
their paths. 








FINE ARTS 


—_o— 


A History of Fine Art in India and Ceylon 
from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Vincent A. Smith. (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press.) 


(First Notice.) 


Mr. Vincent SmitH has attempted an 
ambitious task which was doomed to 
comparative failure. He tells us in the 
Preface :— 

“‘The purpose of this book is to give for 
the first time a chronological descriptive His- 
tory of Fine Art in India and Ceylon from the 
third century B.c. to the present day, with 
criticism of the esthetic merits of the 
works described. The art history is treated 
throughout in close connexion with political 
and religious revolutions. In criticism the 
judgments of experts have been utilised as 
far as possible. Necessary limitations of 
space forbid elaborate explanations of the 
mythological or historical significance of 
individual works.” 

To the homely mind, however, there is 
something indecorous, something almost 
pathetic, in an individual striving to get 
into a volume a description of all the arts 
of an ancient and highly civilized conti- 
nent, and to grasp the intention of the 
different minds of different races and 
creeds. In order that the “criticism of the 
westhetic merits of the works described ” 
may be of substantial worth, the writer 
should have not only the artistic nature, but 
also the trained eye and the trained judg- 
ment. If the art history is to be treated 
throughout in close connexion with political 
and religious revolutions, the writer must 
have a knowledge of the three Eastern 
classics, Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian. Mr. 
Vincent Smith does not profess to be an 
Oriental scholar, though he has produced 
a most useful ‘ Early History of India.’ 
The present volume represents a great 
amount of patient labour. Indeed, in 
some parts it may be said to consist 
almost entirely of extracts, or rather para- 
phrases of extracts,so carefully is each 
statement supplied with references to 
— e authorities are well 
chosen and show a wide range of reading, 
not only of standard authors, but also of 





the journals of learned societies. When the 
writer describes any important building, 
shrine, sculpture, or painting, it is hard 
to say whether he has had the oppor- 
tunity of studying it. 

In a chronological descriptive history 
of fine art, architecture must find a first 
place because, as we have been often 
told, it is the first of the fine arts to emerge 
from barbarism in the service of religion 
and civic life. Mr. Vincent Smith con- 
siders that “ the originality of Indian art 
is perhaps most conspicuous in architec- 
ture,” but “it is a subject treated only 
cursorily in these pages.’ He holds that 
it is a subject too big for full treatment 
in a general history of fine art; but the 
treatment, though not full, need not be 
cursory. “The main topics,” the author 
informs us, “ dealt with in this volume 
are sculpture and painting.”’ To quote 
the language of one whose writings on 
the fine arts will always retain their 
fascination: ‘“‘In the procession of the 
fine arts sculpture always follows close 
upon the steps of architecture, and at 
first appears in some sense as her hand- 
maid.” Sculpture in India was in a 
large measure the handmaid of architec- 
ture, and the best works of the Indian 
carver are often bas-reliefs. 


Mr. Vincent Smith gives us in chaps. i. 
and ii. ‘ merely outline sketches of the 
leading Hindu and Muhammadan styles of 
architecture.”’ He follows in the footsteps 
of Fergusson, whose ‘ History of Indian 
and Eastern Architecture’ must always 
be a standard authority on the subject, 
because it was written by one who in early 
life had the training of an architect, and 
who had for many years travelled over 
India and had ample opportunity of study. 
It was not a mere encyclopedic compila- 
tion. By the far sight which men call 
genius he traced out the historical se- 
quence of the Hindu monuments. The 
prehistoric relics of India consist of 
cromlechs, cairns, and other cognate 
remains built by an obscure race of 
whom we know nothing. Between these 
and the Buddhist remains, which come 
next in order, a wide interval lies; for 
although in the two great epics, the 
‘Mahabharata’ and ‘ Ramayana,’ we r 
of citadels and magnificent palaces, the 
Aryans left nothing that has endured to 
our time. 

It is with the reign of Asoka (273-232 B.c.) 
that the history of Indian architecture 
begins, and for five centuries the monu- 
ments in India are Buddhist. Fergusson 
calls this earliest ,style “a wooden art 
painfully struggling into lithic forms.” 
= Vincent Smith, however, points out 
that 


“all authors who treat of Indian archi- 
tecture notice, and are embarrassed by the 
fact, that each style when it first comes to 
our knowledge is full-grown and complete. 
The earliest specimens betray no sign of 
tentative effort, and in no case is it possible 
to trace the progressive evolution of a given 
style from rude beginning.”’ 


He admits that the extensive destruc- 
tion of ancient monuments “no doubt 


supplies a partial, though not adequate 
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explanation.” But he is ‘convinced 
that the more fundamental explanation 
is to be found in the assumption that all 
the Indian styles are derived from proto- 
types constructed in timber, bamboos, 
and other perishable materials.’ This is 
merely saying that the progress of the 
human race may be traced from the wig- 
wam to the hut, the hut to the house, the 
house to a palace, and from the shed for the 
wooden god to a temple. It is hard to 
believe, after closely examining Buddhist 
remains (not their photographs), that the 
Buddhist sculptors were not the successors 
of generations of artists in stone. These 
remains consist of rock inscriptions; Jats, 
slender monolith pillars with inscriptions ; 
topes or stipas, solid cupolas of brick or 
stone masonry for the safe custody of 
relics, or to mark a spot associated with 
an event sacred in Buddhist legend; 
rock-hewn temples ; and veharas or monas- 
teries. The stupa or tope at Sanchi is 
the largest and finest in Central India, 
and has been frequently described. Mr. 
Vincent Smith gives two illustrations of it : 
one before restoration, and one after. We 
prefer the one before restoration. Rails 
play an important part in the history of 
Buddhist architecture, for it was on them 
that the carvers in stone lavished all the 
resources of their art, and the gateways, 
or torans as they are properly called, were 
covered with most elaborate sculptures. 
The rail at Barhut, discovered by Cunning- 
ham in 1873, is perhaps the most inter- 
esting historical monument known to 
exist in India. 


For long ages. Buddhism struggled 
against the religion and complex social 
system of Brahmanism, but the ancient 
Sanskrit gods asserted themselves, and 
there arose the great shrines which suited 
the requirements of Brahman thought. 
The varied styles in which they were 
built were divided by Fergusson into 
two main divisions—Northern or Hindu 
Aryan, and the Southern or Dravidian. 
The finest examples of the former style 
are found in the Puri district of Orissa, 
and Fergusson considers that “* the Orissa 
group forms in itself one of the most com- 
plete in all India.” A most picturesque 
account of the temple is to be found in 
‘ Orissa,’ by Andrew Sterling, who visited 
it in 1820. Fergusson has given an archi- 
tect’s precise and prosaic description. The 
pagoda he mentions is a solid and square 


‘tower built wholly in stone from the base 


to the apex, and, “what unfortunately 
no woodcut can show, every inch of the 
surface is covered with carving in the 
most elaborate manner.” Like Sterling, 
he states that “‘ the sculpture is of a very 
high order and great beauty of design.” 


Mr. Vincent Smith’s description of the 
Great Temple is brief :— 


** A second and later variety of the style is 
adequately represented by the Great Temple, 
which has a high steeple tower, with sides 
vertical for the most part, and curving only 
near the top. The roof of the porch has 
considerable elevation, and in many details 


‘the design differs from that of the earlier 


variety. Sculptures of remarkable merit, 


‘which will be illustrated in a later chapter, 





are introduced in panels on the basement 
and elsewhere.” 


The best examples of the Dravidian or 
Southern style are the great structural 
temples of Southern India, which embody 
the ideas of Puranic Hinduism which 
succeeded Buddhism. A visit to them 
reveals the strength of Brahmanism as a 
living creed, and gives the visitor a 
glimpse of the volcanic forces of bigotry 
and fanaticism which are still burning 
beneath a thin crust, ready to blaze 
forth at any moment. In looking at these 
stupendous shrines we are at once struck 
with wonder at something strange, 
but it requires many a visit to realize 
their artistic skill and their fitness to 
represent the sensuousness of the gods, 
the emotional tendency of the Oriental, 
and the vital meaning of an altered mystic 
creed. They do not represent the old 
faith. They are comparatively modern. 
No Hindu temple has been discovered in 
Southern India older than the eighth 
century A.D., but from that time forward 
the building activity of the Dravidians 
was enormous, and culminated in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 
all of the temples they erected some dis- 
tinct elements are to be observed. There 
is the huge, massive wall, enclosing a vast 
area meant to protect the rich jewels of 
the gods from bandits. As a rule, in the 
centre of the cuter wall, both in front and 
in the rear, are the gateways, above which 
are raised lofty pyramidal towers or 
gopuras. A second enclosure succeeds 
the first, which has generally one gate 
pyramid, and within it is the temple 
itself, which consists of two porches or 
mantapas, an ante-temple, and the shrine 
or cell (Vimana), which is the object of 
worship. In addition to the principal 
temple, the enclosures contain smaller 
temples, sacred tanks, gardens filled with 
flowers, and the halls or cloisters sup- 
ported by columns of stone, the front 
rows of which are often shaped by the 
craftsmen into various sacred animals 
rampant, ridden by their respective deities. 
The mighty gateways are decorated with 
sculpture charged with life and beauty 
and individuality, but too often bearing 
witness to the sensual debasement of the 
race wrought by Puranic Hinduism. It 
is a matter for regret that Mr. Vincent 
Smith did not pay due attention to these 
great monuments of Indian art. 

He devotes a chapter to the Indo- 
Mohammedan styles of architecture, but 
we must leave further discussion of his 
book to another article. 








WORKS BY ALPHONSE LEGROS. 


THE magnificent display of Legros’s etch- 
ings at Mr. Gutekunst’s Gallery, together 
with the Fine Art Society’s show of his 
other remaining works, should stimulate to 
enthusiasm the respect and appreciation 
universally accorded to the late artist at 
the present day. The chorus of praise 
amid which he passed away seems on the 
face of it odd, when we consider the general 
trend of artistic opinion for the past 
ten years. During that time the term 





‘‘academic’’ has been so habitually used 
as one of reproach that we have been obliged, 
when eulogizing such an artist as Legros, to 
speak of him as academic “in the better 
sense of the word,’ and to claim for him a 
grudging tolerance as an interesting historic 
survival. 

Even now we foresee that many critics— 
too conscientious to refuse comparison be- 
tween the monument Legros has left behind 
him, and the relatively trivial achievement 
of this or that leader of artistic fashion— 
will yet estimate him as a fine artist in spite 
of his academic outlook. This were to mis- 
conceive the nature of his greatness. His 
was a sincere and delicate talent of not 
too robust a sort, the kind of talent which 
is popularly supposed to be in danger of 
extinction if its owner does anything but 
follow the line of least resistance to his 
natural bent. What brought it to such fine 
fruition, and what made Legros exceptional, 
was his superb faith in logical and idio- 
matic expression as a thing worth studying 
for its own sake. We have heard Legros 
criticized for accepting in many of his own 
drawings, and for imposing sometimes upon 
his pupils, a scheme of shading in line of the 
same direction throughout—one example 
among many of his instinctive sense that 
the complete exploration of the possibilities 
of a simple convention serves to educe that 
appreciation of refinements in its applica- 
tion which is latent in the student, and as 
capable of conscious development as any 
other natural gift. For him art without 
convention would have been like a game 
without rules, embryonic merely, even if 
sometimes magnificently so. 

An examination of Legros’s etchings in 
Grafton Street shows how largely the charm 
of this delightful etcher consists in the full 
and perfect employment of simple means. 
His influence for good upon modern etchers 
in this country can hardly be overrated. It 
is largely thanks to him that there are still a 
few who have trained themselves to test first 
the possibilities of the distribution of line 
in a single biting, and maintain always a 
certain economy in the number of different 
weights and different directions of line, 
avoiding the miscellaneous jumble of all the 
possible tricks of etching and printing which 
makes latter-day English etching on the 
whole so flaccid a thing. Such a plate as 
No. 62, Un Mendiant, might be proposed as a 
model to the student of etching—almost 
entirely one clean biting, with just the small 
addition of cobweb line playing its part so 
definitely, and blending so perfectly in the 
scheme. No. 3, Fatseurs de Fagots, may be 
noted as an example of the artist’s ex- 
haustive use of a single direction of shade 
lines. In No. 23, a mild and dreamy Rodin, 
we see shade lines in two directions utilized 
for ordering the tones into categories. These 
are apparently simple exercises, yet it is on 
such a basis that the magnificent work 
of Legros the etcher is built up. Were it 
not for the dramatic and intensely human 
emotion in many of his plates, which proves 
him a man who “ lived ”’ as well as “‘ knew,”’ 
we might fitly celebrate his departure by 
chanting ‘The Grammarian’s Funeral,’ so 
clear is it that the exquisite use of the lan- 
guage of art is the essence of his message 
to mankind, even more than his subject- 
matter, sincere as was his interest in that. 

Perhaps the best tribute his followers can 
pay his memory is to raise again the question 
whether, after all, his faith in a training in 
academic principles may not be justified. At 
least this is what best permits an artistic idea 
to be passed on from hand to hand and 
gradually perfected. Thus even in his finest 
and most spontaneous works—such, for 
example, as Les Bacherons (15), or the idyllic 
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Mouton retrouvé (34), or his exquisite essays 
in pure landscape (65, 66, and 67)—-Legros is 
treading in paths where others have preceded 
him. Now it is Millet who beckons, now 
the landscape painters of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and now Rembrandt ; 
while in some of his later drawings at the 
Fine Art Society we seem to see the influence 
of Prud’hon. In the latter exhibition the 
fine series of portraits of members of his 
own family is the principal feature. On the 
whole, it reveals him in a less virile mood 
than does the collection of his etchings, 
falling as he did sometimes, in his later days, 
into too facile a harmony. 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Galleries of the Royal Society of 
British Artists, Messrs. Yamanaka are 
exhibiting a collection of ancient Japanese 
screens of great interest, if of somewhat 
unequal artistic merit. It is difficult to 
gauge fairly the stature of their producers, 
in comparison with modern artists, because 
there are few of the works which have not 
altered considerably under the effects of time. 
When the alterations have been disastrous, 
we instinctively make allowances, but when 
they have been happy we never attempt to 
estimate to what extent the _ resulting 
beauty is really accidental. In No. 26 in 
the present collection time and the artist 
have conspired to produce a_ splendidly 
resonant harmony which we can the more 
easily believe to be deliberate because the 
design is so vividly eloquent, the line at 
once so confident and so expressive. Yet 
there are other screens as ably drawn which 
have not matured into the same subtle 
perfection ; Nos. 22, 50, and 53 may be noted 
as brilliant examples. 


Of the four French painters exhibiting 
at the Goupil Gallery, M. Maurice Denis is 
the best known. His works are pleasing, 
but nowise profound, and to the present 
writer his reputation has always been some- 
what of a mystery: Soir de Septembre (26) is 
the best. His companions are also of the 
school loosely termed Post-Impressionist 
(not, however, of the branch of that move- 
ment which appears to us to be a hopeful 
portent). M. George Desvalliéres, however, 
is an exception; he shows a couple of clever 

ieces of realism, La Couture (36) and Au 

oulin Rouge (38). Here we have the 
matter-of-fact vision of Signor Mancini, but 
happily not his distressful technique. 








Fine Art Gossip. 


Gatierigzs IX. to XII. of the National 
Portrait Gallery, containing the portraits of 
the eighteenth century, were opened to the 
public last Tuesday. The portrait in oils 
of Henry Fawcett (with his wife Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett), by Ford Madox Brown, 
bequeathed to the Gallery by the late 
Sir Charles Dilke, has been placed in 
Room XXV. 


An echo of the controversy on the ques- 
tion whether photography constitutes an 
art or no comes from France, where the 
Court of Toulouse has peremptorily declared 
that the law of 1793, which safeguards the 
proprietary rights of artists, is not applicable 
to photography. A decision of the French 
courts on the subject of portrait photo- 
graphs also lays it down that the sitter alone 
has the right of sale or reproduction. 





THE appointment of M. Léon Bérard as 
Under-Secretary of State for Fine Arts con- 
tradicts current gossip in Paris that the 
Departments of Fine Arts, hitherto a 
branch of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, would be made into a_ separate 
ministry. This change has long been urged 
by many powerful advocates, while others 
hold that a more satisfactory arrangement 
would be the appointment ot a permanent 
and non-political director of Fine Arts in 
place of an Under-Secretary or any other 
political minister. 


M. Jacques Doucet, founder of the 
Students’ Library of Art and Archeology at 
Paris, has decided to sell his well-known 
collection of eighteenth-century pastels and 
drawings, decorative furniture, and other 
works of art. The date of the sale has not yet 
been fixed, but it is expected to take place 
early this spring. 


M. Rout has acceded to the unanimous 
desire of his colleagues on the Council, and 
withdrawn his resignation as President of 
the Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts. 


A PARIS CORRESPONDENT writes :— 


““The export of old masters to the United 
States is not confined to England. Messrs. Druet 
& Co. have this month sent to New York a repre- 
sentative who takes with him across the Atlantic 
a fine Hobbema landscape, the Jordaens formerly 
in Sir George Donaldson’s collection, Hoppner’s 
‘ Portrait of Mrs. Bentley,’ and other important 
examples of deceased masters. ousseau’s ‘ Le 
Pécheur,’ formerly in the collection of M. Periere 
of Paris, has been bought for 40,0001. by Mr. 
George F. Baker of New York.” 


M. Fr&pfric ALPHONSE MURATON, whose 
death at the age of 88 is announced from 
La Source-Mace. near Ménars, was born at 
Tours, and had been until the last year 
or so a regular exhibitor at the Salon since 
1859. He studied under Drolling and 
Jacquinet, and resided for some time at 
the monastery of La Trappe, painting there 
one of his best-known pictures, ‘Un Reli- 
gieux en Méditation, which was bought 
by the State and is now at Tours. He also 
painted portraits and genre subjects. 


THE sculptor M. Antoine Clair Forestier, 
who has also just died in ais 47th year, was a 
native of Cannes and a constant exhibitor 
at the Salon. One of his most noteworthy 
works was ‘ La Feuille et Ouragan,’ which 
is now at Saint Germain. To last year’s 
Salon he sent a marble statuette, ‘ L’ Attente.’ 


THE example of the Vasari Society and 
the Société de Reproduction des Dessins de 
Maitres is being followed in Germany. The 
Prestel-Gesellschaft, whose headquarters are 
at the address Rossmarkt Il4a, Frankfurt- 
am-Main, proposes to issue to its members, 
in resurn for an annual subscription of thirty 
marks, thirty facsimiles of drawings by old 
masters produced by the Berlin firm of 
Albert Frisch. The responsible secretary 
is Herr Rudolph Schrey, of the Stadel 
Institut, who has had much to do with the 
excellent publication, now approaching com- 
pletion, of the drawings in that choice 
collection. The new society intends to 
reproduce in its first portfolio, to appear in 
the spring, a selection of the drawings in 
the Grand-Ducal Museum at Weimar, nearly 
all of which are unpublished. 


THE tomb of Ambrose Dudley, the 
** good ” Earl of Warwick, in the Beauchamp 
Chapel, St. Mary’s, Warwick, is in sad need 
of repair. The great weight of the super- 
incumbent effigy is thrusting out the sides 
of the tomb, and the whole has to be tem- 
porarily held together by a surrounding coil 
of wire. 





MUSIC 


—_>— 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Annals of the Irish Harpers. By Char- 
lotte Milligan Fox. (Smith & Elder.)— 
The author tells us how her book came 
to be written. A lecture which she heard 
on Edward Bunting, delivered by Mr. 
Robert Young, first awoke her interest in 
the subject, and soon after she was 
fortunate in making acquaintance with a 
grandson and granddaughter of. Bunting, 
who both placed at her disposal musical 
notebooks, letters, &c.; and on examin- 
ing these manuscripts she found material 
for a book. 


Bunting’s first collection of Irish harp 
music, published in 1796, was’ the 
earliest of any importance. Dr. Petrie, 
whose volume of Irish airs appeared in 1855, 
while criticizing, though with great re- 
luctance, some features of Bunting’s work, 
speaks of the ‘ zealous exertions’’ for 
the preservation of national music which 
“should entitle his name to be for ever 
held in grateful remembrance by his 
country.’ Petrie, moreover, contributed 
an essay to Bunting’s third collection 
(1840). 

In the volume before us interesting 
details are given of Bunting’s early life. 
Born in 1775 at Armagh, he was sent to 
Belfast in 1781, and soon showed taste 
and talent for music; but it was the great 
Harpers’ Festival held in that city in 1792 
which first specially drew his attention 
to the folk-music of his native country. 
For four years he collected melodies, 
and when his first collection appeared he 
was only 21 years of age. Eleven years 
later Moore’s melodies were published, 
and the poet acknowledged his great 
indebtedness to Bunting. In the Preface 
to the fourth volume of his collected 
works Moore says: ‘‘ It was in the year 
1797 that, through the medium of Mr. 
Bunting’s book, I was first made ac- 
quainted with the beauties of our native 
music.’ Moore altered both melodies and 
measures of the old airs, whereas Bunting 
believed that the harpers had accurately 
transmitted the melodies from one gene- 
ration to another. The variants of 
melodies given by Sir Charles Stanford in 
his valuable edition of Petrie’s collection 
show, however, that the transmission was 
not always accurate ; Bunting, at any rate, 
tried to obtain them from the best avail- 
able sources. Moore wilfully altered them, 
and frequently destroyed their archaic 
character. 

Among the harpers at the Belfast Festival 
were Denis Hempson, blind, 97 years 
old, and Charles Byrne, aged 80, who as a 
boy acted as guide to his blind uncle, a 
contemporary of Carolan, who was born 
in 1670 and died in 1738. Of Hempson, 
who lived to the age of 112, a portrait, 
taken from an old engraving, is included 
among other illustrations. Our author 
gives details of these and the other 
harpers who attended the Festival. Many 
pages are devoted to the ‘Memoir of 
Arthur O’Neill,’ who had travelled in his 
calling over all parts of Ireland, and 
gives graphic accounts of these journeys. 
The ‘ Memoir’ has never been published, 
although many facts and anecdotes were 
used by Samuel Ferguson for the essay he 
contributed to the third Bunting collection. 
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Three chapters give extracts from the 
diary and letters of Patrick Lynch, a 
noted Gaelic scholar, and diligent collector 
of Irish songs. 








Musical Gossip. 


THE programme of the concert given last 
Monday by the London Symphony Orchestra 
at Queen’s Hall was devoted to Russian 
music. It opened with Tschaikowsky’s ‘ Fran- 
cesca da Rimini’ fantasia, and owing to the 
fine conducting of M. Safonoff, the inequali- 
ties of the music were to a large extent 
hidden: a great deal of it is inspired, but 
the passion is at times overstrained. 
Arensky’s Variations for strings (Op. 54, 
No. 5) are neat, clever, and effective. Two 
movements were given from a Caucasian 
Suite by Ippolitoff-Ivanoff, the whole of 
which has already been heard in London. 
The first of the two short movements, 
entitled ‘Dans l’Aoiat,’ is dainty and pic- 
turesquely scored. It ends with a dance, 
the lively rhythm of which is marked on a 
primitive kind of drum which M. Safonoff 
brought from Russia. The second number, 
* Cortége du Sardar,’ is bright, though some- 
what commonplace. Rimsky - Korsakoff’s 
‘ Easter’ Overture (Op. 36) was apparently 
inspired by Tschaikowsky’s ‘ 1812,’ but we 
prefer the original to the imitation. Mr. 
Wesley Weyman played the solo part of 
Rubinstein’s Pianoforte Concerto in D minor, 
but his reading lacked colour. 


THE second concert of the Société des 
Concerts Francais at Bechstein Hall on 
Wednesday evening was devoted entirely 
to old masters of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. First came a series 
of five charming movements from the 
opéra-ballet ‘L’Europe Galante,’ André 
Campra’s first work for the stage (1697). 
Another concerted number was ‘ Les Carac- 
téres de la Danse,’ a series of eight short 
old suite movements, preceded by a Prelude 
and followed by a Finale. The French 
composer, Jean Ferry Rébel, was one of the 
twenty-four violins of the royal band, and the 
work of this seventeenth-century musician 
is most dainty. Both works were performed 
by the Société des Concerts d’Autrefois 
(Mlle. M. Delcourt, harpsichord ; and MM. 
L. Fleury, F. Mondain, G. Desmonts, G. 
‘Taine, and E. Nanny, flute, oboe d’amore, 
viola da gamba, viole et vielle, and double- 
bass respectively). Mlle. Marguerite Del- 
court played pieces by Couperin and 
Rameau, interpreting them on the harpsi- 
chord with skilland delicacy. Mlle. Héléne 
M. Luquiens contributed some old French 
chansons skilfully, and, in spite of a bad 
cold, successfully. 


CHARPENTIER’S ‘Louise’ will be _ per- 
formed at the London Opera-House next 
Wednesday evening, and again on the 
following Saturday evening. The cast will 
include Mlle. Vallandri (Louise), M. Jean 
Auber (Julien), and Mlle. d’Alvarez and M. 
Francis Combe (the Mother and Father). 


A LEAD tablet was affixed on Tuesday 
last, the 16th inst., to 12, Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, to commemorate the resi- 
dence of M. W. Balfe, who lived there from 
1861 until 1864. 


MEYERBEER was born in Berlin, where for 
many years his operas were very successful. 
It is therefore natural that a monument 
should be erected to him in his native 
city. Wagner, as is known, disliked both 
the man and his music. It was, however, 
Meyerbeer who gave ‘ Rienzi’ there in 1847 
on the occasion of the King’s birthday. 





Le Ménestrel of last Saturday speaks of 
an invasion of the Wagner territory by 4a 
Strauss company. The Old Theatre in the 
town of Bayreuth has been engaged—so it 
is said—for a series of performances of 
Strauss’s operas, including the new one, 
‘Ariana at Naxos.’ These are to take 
place about the time of the Bayreuth 
Festival. 


Four AUTOGRAPH LETTERS of Johann 
Sebastian Bach have been found at Sanger- 
hausen. They have never been published ; 
their very existence, indeed, was up to now 
unknown. The town intends to present 
them to the Bach Museum at Eisenach. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall. 
— ¥#unday Concert Society, 3.30, —— Hall. 
=_— Sunday League, 7, Queen's Hall. 
Tvurs., Wep., Fai., and Sat. London Opera-House. (Matinée also on 


recog ; 
Tvxrs. Richard Bublig’s Pianoforte Recital, $ 30, Steinway Hall. 
Wep. Classical Concert Society, 3. Bechstein Hall. 
— Mrs. Toni Cohen's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15, Zolian Hall. 
Tavrs. Twelve o'Clock Chamber Concert, Holian Hall. 
— Mr. Josef Holbrooke's Pianoforte Recital, 8.15. Molian Fall. 
— Sergei Tarnowsky’s Pianoforte Recital, 8.15. Bechstein Hall. 
_ Society of Women Musicians. & 30, Queen's (Small) Hall. 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30 Queen's Hall. 
— Henkel Pianoforte Quartet. 3, hstein Hall. 
— Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford’s Concert, 
7.30, Alexandra Palace. 








DRAMA 


—e-— — 


‘CEDIPUS REX’ AT COVENT 
GARDEN. 


THERE need be nothing anachronous or 
archeological about a performance of 
‘(Edipus’ at Covent Garden. There is 
no reason why the plays of Sophocles 
should move us less than they moved the 
Athenians twenty-three hundred years 
ago, and there is some for supposing that 
we, who live in the twentieth, are 
more likely to appreciate them than those 
who lived in any intervening century. 
For everywhere to-day, is a cry for sim- 
plicity and significance, and art more 
simple and significant than the Attic 
drama does not exist. In less than ten 
thousand words Sophocles tells all that 
can be told about a terrible and complex 
tragedy. Zola or Meredith in ten times 
the space would have added nothing. 
They would only have put flesh on bone 
and muscle; they would have given us 
trappings and ornament where Sophocles 
gives nothing but bare springs and forces. 


Yet in this flat, lean, Attic drama all 
Latin realism and Celtic romance, all 
details and suggestions, are implicit. It 
states just those fundamental things of 
which all the rest are but manifestations 
or consequences. There is as much 
psychology in the scene between (Edipus 
and Jocasta, a matter of some seventy 
lines, as could be forced into seventy 
pages by a modern novelist. A change of 
feeling that it would take Mr. Henry 
James a chapter to elaborate is indicated 
by a statement, a question, and a reply. 
Sophocles could never be satisfied with 
anything short of the essential: that he 
stated ; the rest he left out. 

Though Prof. Gilbert Murray is, as 
every one knows, a charming and 
sensitive scholar, he is not the ideal 
translator of Sophocles. Perhaps the 





Zolas and Merediths—especially the Mere 
diths—impress him too easily; perhaps 
he loves too well the literary tradition, 
the European tradition of four hundred 
years, to understand that the greatest 
poetry is rarely poetical :— 
A Voice, a Voice, that is borne on the Holy Way! 
What art thou, O Heavenly One, O Word of the 
Houses of Gold ? 
Thebes is bright with thee, and my heart it 
leapeth ; yet is it cold, 
And my epirie faints as 1 pray. 
—é! J-—é! 
What task, O Affrighter of Evil, what task shall 
thy people essay ? 
One new as our new-come affliction, 
Or an old toil returned with the years? 
Unveil thee, thou dread benediction, 
Hope’s daughter and Fear’s. 

This is very pretty, but is it Sophocles 
or Swinburne ¢ Still, grace there is, 
and distinction, in all that Prof. Murray 
writes—qualities that are not accentuated 
by the mouthings of the protagonist, Mr. 
Martin Harvey, the uninspired drone of 
the chorus, or the intermittent shrieking 
and bawling of the crowd. In the trans- 
lation of the Professor the simple pro- 
fundities of the poet become delicate 
verse, which in the mouth of the histrion 
is turned into rhythmless rhetoric. 


But, after all, in performances of this 
sort it is not the play, but the production, 
that is the thing—though that is less true 
of this than of any other Reinhardt 
entertainment we have yet seen. Still, 
deeds not words: it is by theatrical 
effects and stage decoration, if by any 
means, that the message of Sophocles is to 
be conveyed to the people of London. 
That both are remarkable cannot be 
denied. ‘(Edipus’ is a fine show. It is 
erudite, striking, and ingenious; but it 
is not a work of art. What is it, then ? 
To borrow an expressive, though un- 
necessarily insulting term from our neigh- 
bours, it is ‘‘ Le faux bon.” 

And what is “ Le faux bon”? It is 
something exceedingly difficult to pro- 
duce. We do not wish to belittle it; 
we wish to make plain its nature. If we 
succeed, we shall show also how choice and 
rare a thing this ‘(dipus’ is. At any 
rate, it keeps good company. The plays 
of Mr. Stephen Phillips are classical 
examples of the “faux bon,” and, to 
remove a suspicion of disparagement, we 
hasten to add that the plays of M. Rostand 
and FitzGerald’s paraphrase of Omar are 
examples too. The brilliant and enter- 
taining pictures of Mr. Nicholson and Mr. 
Orpen serve our purpose even better, so 
closely do they resemble the first-rate. 
And now in this, the latest art, the new 
art of the theatre, come M. Bakst with his 
*‘ Scheherazade,’ and Prof. Reinhardt with 
‘Sumurun’ and ‘The Miracle,’ levy- 
ing contribution on all the others, culling 
from them all those features that people 
of taste expect and recognize in a work 
of art. 


For “ le faux bon ”’ is produced to meet 
the demands of a tasteful and cultivated 
society—a society that knows as much 
about art as can be taught. People who 
have been brought up on terms of fami- 
liarity with the arts learn to recognize al] 
those features that a work of art ought 
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to possess ; they know the effects that it 
ought to produce ; but, unless born with 
the power of reacting emotionally and 
directly to what they see and hear, they 
cannot understand what a work of art is. 
Such people are numerous in these days. 
Far too intelligent to be duped by imita- 
tions of particular plays, or poems, or 
pictures, what they require is imitation art. 
And that is what they get. In Prof. 
Reinhardt’s productions there are dra- 
matic pauses and suspensions, effects of 
light and sound, combinations of move- 
ment and mass, line and colour, which 
recall, not particular works, but general 
ideas based on the study of hundreds of 
works, and provoke in the right kind of 
spectator precisely those trains of thought 
and feeling that are provoked by real 
works of art. True, they express no first- 
hand emotion, neither does the real thing 
to lovers of the “faux bon,” but they 
cause physical reactions (as when Jocasta’s 
women rush screaming on to the stage) 
subtle enough to do duty for esthetic 
emotions. It is hard to believe that these 
refined stimulants are precisely the same 
in kind as the collisions and avalanches 
of melodrama ; but they are. 

‘(Edipus’ is a good “show.” To 
appreciate it properly we must realize 
that it is nothing else. We must compare 
it with pageants and ballets; and if, so 
comparing it, we like it less than some 
that we have seen at the Empire and the 
Alhambra, the generous will attribute 
our eccentricity to an over-developed 
moral sense. To be frank, we do not 
believe that Prof. Reinhardt or M. Bakst 
has more to say than the creators of 
our best musical ballets. But, while 
the latter modestly pretend to nothing 
more than the flattery of our senses by 
means of form and sound and colour, the 
wizards of “‘ the new art ’’ claim to express 
the most profound and subtle emotions. 
We prefer ‘1830’ to ‘The Miracle,’ 
because it is unpretentious and sincere. 
We prefer ‘ Gdipus’ to the pantomime 
because it is prettier and shorter. As 
works of art they all seem to us about 
equal. 





Bramatic siete 


Mrs. C. C. Stopes writes :— 


“* In relation to your kindly notice on the 6th 
inst. of Mr. Poel’s interesting and effective repre- 
sentation of the old English Interlude of ‘ Jacob 
and Esau,’ may I be allowed to make one remark ? 
It would greatly add to its interest if Mr. Poel 
and your dramatic critic realized that it was not 
one of the crowd of minor plays in the rich reign 
of Elizabeth, but one of the very small group of 
pioneers in Marian times. 

**Henry Sutton had a licence to print it in 1557, 
and it must have been written some time before that 
date. There is no trace of a ‘morality’ in 
it. All the characters are human, and, except 
the servants, historic. The humour and life of 
these servants are far beyond anything of the date. 

*“*I gave my reasons for believing it was written 
by William Hunnis, Master of the Children of the 
Chapel, in The Atheneum, April 28th, 1900, p. 538, 
and also in my lately published volume, ‘ William 
Hunnis and the Revels of the Chapel Royal.’ Mr. 
Poel is to be congratulated on the production, 
though we may regret the occasional cutting to 
save time for the rendering of the ‘ Alcestis’ 
which follows in his programme.” 


“MacDaRRAGH’s WIFE,’ a new one-act 
play by Lady Gregory, was produced at the 





Abbey Theatre, Dublin, last week. The 
piece is tragic in tone throughout, and is 
unrelieved by the humour which pervades 
the author’s earlier work. It was creditably 
performed by the members of the Abbey 
School of Acting under the direction of Mr. 
Nugent Monck. 

THE 290th anniversary of Moliére’s birth 
was celebrated during the week at the 
Comédie Frangaise by a performance of ‘ Le 
Compliment au Roi.’ 





To CORRESPONDENTS. — J. A. 8S. W.—N. S.—W. H. C.— 
. R.—G. G.—E. C.—J. H.—Received. 
‘iL 8.— Writing. 
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A New Book by the Author of ‘ Raffles.’ 


Ready January 25. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Fathers of Men 


By E. W. HORNUNG, Author of ‘ Raffles,’ 
* Peccavi,’ ‘ The Rogue’s March,’ &c. 

















Just Published. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net, 


Recollections, 
Grave and Gay 
By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. 





Just published. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
Thoughts on Education, 
chosen from the Writings 


of Matthew Arnold 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, Author 
of ‘Life and Letters of T. H. ‘Huxley,’ 
‘Time of the Apostles.’ 





Second Impression. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
With 3 Illustrations by CHARLES | E BROCK. 


The Case of 
Richard Meynell 


4 HUMPHRY WARD, Author of 
bert Elsmere,’ &c. 

Bristol Times and Mirror.—‘'To say that there is not 
a dull page in the whole book is mere! pot od a well- 
deserved tribute to Mrs. Ward's skilfu tsmanship 
and literary charm.” 

Yorkshire Observer.— This noble book. ...it has many 
attractions—a plot of quite unusual interest with many 
dramatic and 
touches on the warmest sympathies.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 
15, Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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Important 
Announcement. 





THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY 
IS NOW OPEN TO 
THE GENERAL PUBLIC. 





Deliveries throughout the 
whole of London and Suburbs 
on every week day; sub- 
scribers are not tied down to 
one particular day on which 
to make their exchanges. 


Country subscribers are not 
required to return their books 
until a fresh supply arrives, 
and are thus never without 





books. This valuable con- 
cession, which in practice is 
equivalent to giving them a 
double service for one sub- 
scription, makes The Times 
Book Club service cheaper, 
more useful, and more con- 


venient than any other. 





TERMS AND FULL PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION. 





THE TIMES BOOK CLUB 


3976 to 384, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST. 


THE ROMAN CONQUEST OF BRITAIN. A Fourth 


Form Reading Book adapted from the Text of Tacitus. With Map, Introduction, 
Notes, and Vocabulary by WILLIAM MODLEN, M.A. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
(Elementary Classics. 


LATIN TRANSLATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL 


— ta” By BASIL DALTON, M.A., sometime Scholar of Rugby 
choo 3 


“The book is a teaching handbook of great value....It cannot be too highly 
commended.”— Educational News. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION. By J. Wexron, 


M.A., Professor of Education in the University of Leeds. 7s. 6d. net. 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By H.S. Hatt, M.A. With or 


without Answers. Part L., 2s. 6d. Part II., 1s. 6d. Parts I. and IL. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW TRIGONOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES. By Rev. J. B. LOCK, M.A.. and J. M. CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. 6s. 

“ The authors are well known by their individual production of useful mathematical 
text-books of a more or less elementary character. Their collaboration in the present 
instance has been productive of valuable results, and the work before us is more than 
likely to rival in popularity other standard schoul treatises on the = ¥ 

‘ducational Times. 
A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. With Examples and 
ge by ANDREW GRAY, LL.D. F.R.S., and JAMES G. GRAY, D.Sc. 
ne’ 


“Students of astronomy, physics, and engineering will each find very thorough 
discussions of some of the most fundamental dynamical Fee a which occur in their 
several branches of work... the work is excellent, = uld inspire even the dullest 

t with enthusi for the subject.”—Sehool World. 


PROJECTIVE GEOMETRY. For use in Colleges and 
Schools. By WILLIAM P. MILNE, M.A., D.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
*“*We accord the heartiest welcome to this little book. In less than 100 pages the 


author gives a succinct, clear, and orderly exposition of the powerful geometrical method 
of Projection.’ "Educational News. 


TREATISE ON PRACTICAL LIGHT. By Recrnat S§. 
CLAY, B.A. D.Sc. Fully Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

“The best and fullest work on the subject in the English Language ....The chapters 

on Lenses, Optical Le agg | and Colour Measurement are masterly expositions of 


difficult, experimental work....The book is a valuable accession to the literature of 
Optics.” —Pheniz. 


GENERAL PHYSICS FOR STUDENTS. A Text-Book 


on the Fundamental Properties of Matter. By EDWIN EDSER, A.R.C Sc., Author 
of ‘ Heat for Advanced Students,’ ‘ Light for Students,’ &c. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
‘*A work which withstands all criticisms, however carefully it may be examined ; and 
it almost creates in the catalogue of scientific literature a place which hitherto has ‘been 
unoccupied....A volume which is trulya rich mine of information.”—School World. 


LA VACHE ENRAGEE. Par Jean Mack. Adapted and 
Edited by Rev. E. H. ARKWRIGHT, M.A. M.V.O. 1s. 
[Siepmann’s Primary French Series. 























A GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. By B.C. Watus, 


B.Sc. Illustrated Macmillan's Practical Modern Geographies. 
A BOOK OF. ENGLISH PROSE, 1470-1900. Selected by 


i Mr M aang Lory pL chosen es which unite beauty of content and 
beauty of form. It isa model volume, and should live in spite of many rivals already in 
the field.”—Morning Leader. 

** An excellent anthology for students of English literature.” —S 


EASY PARSING AND ANALYSIS FOR THE LOWER 


CLASSES In SROORDASE SCHOOLS. By J. C. NESFIELD, M.A. 
Limp cloth, 1s. ; Key, 28 


“For its purpose it is one of | the very best we have seen, or expect to see.” 
School 





Guardian. 


A MODERN DICTIONARY OF THE ENGLISH. 
AGE. Cloth, 1s. 4d. net; half-leather, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 


LAN 
The on has been specially prepared for the use of upils in Secondary Schools: 
and in the Upper Classes of Elementary 8 It se P68 and f bacioden : 


768 Pages, des : 
48,719 Words, 1,949 Phrases, 750 Abbreviations, 895 Foreign Words Phrases, and an 
8-page Appendix of Classical and Mythological ‘Names. 


JUNIOR DICTATION FROM FAMOUS AUTHORS. 
By RANKIN WENLOCE, F.B.G 
“ A useful book.”—Teacher. 


POEMS OF CHAUCER. Selections from his Earlier and 


Later Works. Edited by 0. F. EMERSON, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. net. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—WNew Vols. 
STORIES FROM HANS ANDERSEN. Selected and 


arranged by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. With Illustrations. 1s. 


ENGLISH PROSE FOR REPETITION. Selected and 


arranged by N. L. FRAZER. 


THE TUDOR SHAKESPEARE. 
MACBETH. Edited by A.C. L. Brown, Ph.D. 1s. net. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited by H. M. Ayres. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. Edited by W. A. Nemson, Ph.D., 


and A. H. THORNDIKE, Ph.D. L.H.D. 1s. net. 


HENRY THE FIFTH. Edited by Lewis F. Morr, Ph.D. 


le. net. 


AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by Marra H. Suackrorp, Ph.D. 


1s. net. 


HENRY THE FOURTH. Part I. Edited by F. W. 


CHANDLER, Ph.D. 1s. net. 


HENRY THE SIXTH. First Part. Edited by Prof. L. 


POUND, Ph.D. 1s. net. 











ls. net. 





POCKET SERIES OF ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Vols. 


THE _ KETCH BOOK. By Wasartneron Irvine. With 
THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated by A. Pope. Edited 


by C. E. RHODES, A.M. With an Introduction, Notes, and a Glossary. 1s. net. 





CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1912. 


RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE. 


A Class-Book r* the. Catpshie of the Church of England. By Rev. G. F. 
MACLEAR, D (Preliminary and Junior. 

An Blementary Tatroduetioa t to the Book < Common Prayer. By Rev. F. 

PROCTER and Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, D.D. 2. 6d 

The Gost according to 8t. Matthew. The Greek Text, with Introduction and 
s by Rev. Canon SLOMAN, M.A. 2s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 

The Actes of the Apostles. Authorised Version. With Notes by T. E. PaGe, M.A., 
d Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. 23. 6d. [Junior and Senior. 

The Greek Text. With "Motes by T. E. PaGe, M.A. 33. 6d. 

(Junior and Senior. 

Bile | Taseens for Schools—The Acts of the Apostles. By Miss K. M. Knox. 
[Junior and Senior. 





ENGLISH. 
Lamb-fales from Shakespeare. By C. D. PUNCHARD, B.A, First Series. Contents 1 
e Tempest, As You Like It, The Merchant of Venice, King Lear, Macbeth, Horace—Odes. 
Twelfth Night, Hamlet, Othello. 1s. 6d. [ Preliminary. 
Shakespeare—Henry V. By K. DEIGHTON. With an Appendix. 1s. 9d. 
[Junior and Senior. 
——— Henry V. Edited by R. H. Bow.es. 1s. net. 


(Junior and Senior. 
[Junior and Senior. 
[Junior and Senior. 


Henry V. Fdited by Lewis Ff. MOTT. 
Henry V. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 





—— King Lear. With Introduction and Notes by K. DeicuTon. With an 
Appendix. 1s. 9d. [Senior. 
King Lear. Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [ Senior. 


Scott—The Li of the Lake. By G. H. Stuart, M.A. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 
[Preliminary ‘and Junior. 


The Lady of the Lake. Edited by E. A. PackaRp. 1s. net. 
[Preliminary and Junior. 








The Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. Evlited by 
F. T. PALGRAVE. 1é. [Preliminary and a 
oodstock, With Introduction and Notas. 28. 6d. Jun 


wi 
Tennyson—Select Poems. 
d W. H. Hapow, M.A. 
sede -taeneen Agonistes. 
22. 


[ 
ee and Notes. By H. B. GEorGE, M hs. 
28. [Jun 
With Introduction and Notes by H. M. PeRcrvat, MLA. 
[Senior. 


* * 
* 








ENGLISH (continued). 


Gray—Poems. With Introduction and Notesby J. BkapsHaw, LL.D. 1s. 9d. [Senior. 
Southe eae of Nelson. With Introduction aud Notes by MICHAEL MACMILLAN, 
(Senior. 


8s. 
English Ditetstewe. By STOPFORD BROOKE. ls. 
LATIN AND GREEK. 


Caseqe—De ent Geliioo. Book I. With Notes and Vocabulary by Der. te A. 8s 
POLE, 
Virgil—Aaneid. Book VII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A. 
8. 6d, (Junior and Senior. 


Tacitus Agricola. Edited by A. J. CHURCH, M.A., and W, J. BRODRIBB, M.A. 28. 

Cleero—De Amicitia. With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, Litt.D. 
[Senior. 

Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. E. PaGz, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


[Sentor, 
Odes. BookIII. Edited by T. E. PaGg, M.A. 2s. (Senior. 
Kencghan- Anebesia. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary 5" Rev. G. Le NAL, 


Masipides—Aloostis. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. M. 


, Edited by M. L. EARLE, Ph.D. 32. 6d. 
Demosthencs— Philippic I. and Olynthiacs 1L-III. 


Plato—Euthyphro and Menexenus. With Introduction and Notes byC. E. GRavas, ; 
M.A. 1é. 6d. pm tny 


{s 
em and Phaedo. Edited by Prof. C. H. KEENE, =. A. 


. 6d. [Sen 
Buthyphro, Apology, Crito, and Phaedo. Translated by F. J. CHURCH, 
M.A. 2. Senior. 


{ 
Homer Tied. By W. Lear, Litt.D., and Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, M.A. Books XII. to 
6s. 


(Senior. 
- ——_Tiad—Books I., IX., XI.. XVI.-XXIV. The Story of Achilles. By - 
J. H. Pka1T,M.A., and WALTER LEAF, Liu.D. 58. Senior. 

e k Prose Co 1 position. By 8. O. ANDREW, M.A. 38. 6d. Key, 5s. net. 





BAYFIELD, M.A. 
Fron and Senior. 
(Junior and Senior. 
Edited by J. E. Sosore, 








(Chaps. 57 to end.) 





COMPLETE LIST POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., ST. MARTIN'S STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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B. H. Blackwell's 
PUBLICATIONS. 





PERVIGILIUM VENERIS: 
The Vigil of Venus. 


Edited, with Facsimiles of the Codex Salmasianus 
and Codex Thuaneus, an Introduction, Translation, 
Apparatus Criticus, and Explanatory Notes, by CECIL 
CLEMENTI, M.A., late Demy of Magdalen College. 
Oxford; Assistant Colonial Secretary. Hong Kong. 
Fcap. 4to, paper boards, parchment back, 5s. net. 
{London : Henry Frowde.] 
“The two most notable features of Mr. Clementi’s edition 
are his rearrangement of the text and his skilful rendering 
of the poem in the metre of the original....a very scholarly 
piece of work.” —Times. 


Translated into kindred Metres by ALFRED DAVIES 
COPE, sometime Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 
Crown 8vo, antique boards, 3s. net. 

“It is easy and idiomatic, and deftly adapts itself to the 
Aristophanic cadences....the translator has a good 
vocabulary, and is quick to apprehend the niceties of 
language.” — Atheneum, 


THE ROMAN SYSTEM OF PRO- 


‘VINCIAL ADMINISTRATION 


to the Accession of 
Constantine the Great. 


By W. T. ARNOLD, M.A. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged by E. S. SHUCKBURGH, with map, 
Large crown 8vo, art cloth, 6s. net. 


“Terse and luminous....A worthy memorial of two 


. strenuous scholars.”—Guardian, 


WESTMINSTER VERSIONS. 


Renderings into Greek and Latin Verse, reprinted from 
the Westminster Gazette, edited by HERBERT PF. 
FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

“To say that they are by Mr. Sidgwick, Mr. Morshead, 
Mr. Godley, and other hardly less well-known composers, 
is to indicate their quality.”—Classical Review. 

*“ All who love letters should study in this volume 
diff andr bl between modern and ancient 
poetic feeling.” —Manchester Guardian. 

“The volume contains some charming things.” 

Morning Post. 





‘THE DEATH OF VIRGIL. 


A Dramatic Narrative. By T. H. WARREN, M.A. 

Hon. D.C.L., President of Magdalen College, 

Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. Feap. 
4to, antique boards, 3s. net. 

{London : John Murray.] 

“The writer takes Virgil’s thoughts and makes them his 

own. He transmutes them into something which is at once 

old and new, endowing them, as it were, wita a second 


~youth and a fresh illumination.”—Spectator. 


TENTAMINA. 


Essays in translation into Latin and Greek Verse. By 
DAVID SLATER, M.A. Pages xii. and 148, crown 
8vo, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 
“*Mr. Slater has given us under a modest title, which he 
uses to signify effort rather than attainment, some very 
good work.” —Spectator. 


By Canon A. H. CRUICKSHANK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
parchment, 3s. 6d. net. 
“The i are ptionally skilful and elegant,” 
Z, agazine, 
“ Always careful and scholarly, and sometimes very 





~glever.”—Athenaum. 


A PLAIN GUIDE TO GREEK 
ACCENTUATION. 


By F. DARWIN SWIFT, M.A. Second edition, 
revised. Demy 8vo, cloth boards, flush, 1s. 6d. net. 


“ The admirable compression of his lists and rules makes 
this second edition of practical value.”—Atheneum. 


A LAST RAMBLE IN 
THE CLASSICS. 


(A Companion Volume to Byways.) By HUGH E. P. 
Hy tig oa Pages iv. and 208. Feap. 8vo, cloth, 
ne 


“This charming sequel to the charming ‘ Byways in the 


« Classics,’ is to be heartily welcomed from every point of 


-view save one; Mr. Platt tells us that this is his last 


> ramble. ...Buoks like this do much to help the continuance 


and influence of classical reading.” —A y 


Shipping. 














The Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company will, on 2ist 
February next, despatch their S.Y. 
“VECTIS” from Southampton on 
a Pleasure Cruise to Lisbon, Gib- 
raltar, Algiers, Athens, The Holy 
Land, Egypt, Naples, &c., arriving 
Marseilles 23 March. Fares from 
30 guineas. 


Spring Cruises by the “ Vectis.” 


“CONSTANTINOPLE, GREECE, &c. | No.2. Mar.28 to Apr. 24. 
*DALMATIA, VENICE, CORFU, &c. ' No.3. Apr. 27 to May 25. 


+ From Southampton. * From Marseilles. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 
Programme post - free. 
Address: P.& O.S, N. Co., Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall Street, 
E.C., London. 


+THE HOLY LAND, EGYPT, &c. | No.1. Feb. 21 to Mar. 23. 




















| Insurance Companivrs. 


BONUS YEAR, 1912. 





| 
| NATIONAL PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION 


For Mutual LIFE Assurance. 





Particulars will be forwarded post free on application to 





48, GracecHURCH STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 











By Appointment to 


H.M. King George V. 


Writing by hand is inconvenient, slow, and in many 
cases productive of errors. 


Typewriting is executed in one-third of the time and 
is pleasant to read. 


Writers’ cramp is unKnown to users of the Yost 
Typewriter. 


YOST 
THE TYPEWRITER FOR 
BEAUTIFUL WORK. 





Full particulars on application. 


THE YOST TYPEWRITER CO., 


Limited. 


Head Office: 50, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE. 











2B. H. BLACKWELL, 50 & 51, Broad St., Oxford. 
And of all Booksellers. 














A Natural 


Science has taught us wisdom. 
** Disease Germs,” 


result. 


Eno’s 


digestive tract. 








Remedy 


Time was when disease was thought to be due to the direct influence of evil 
spirits, and exorcism and magic were invoked to cast it out. 


The evil spirits exist still. We call them 
and they also must be cast out. Once lodged in the stomach or 
intestines, fever with its hallucinations or biliousness with its aches and pains is the 


‘Fruit Salt’ 


is the approved remedy for driving out disease germs. Its action is quick and 
thorough. It clears the intestines, rouses the torpid liver to new life, stimulates 
the mucous membrane to a healthy action, and cleanses and invigorates the whole 


It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 
It is very effective in the early stage of Diarrhea by removing the irritating cause. 
Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


J.C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


VISION OF FAITH. 


Three Essays. By CAROLINE STEPHEN, 
Author of ‘ Quaker Strongholds,’ &c. Witha 
Photogravure Portrait and 3 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the three Essays the Volume 
contains a selection from the Author’s Letters and 
two Biographies, one by Dr. Hodgkin and the 
other by Miss K. Stephen, Principal of Newnham 
College. 

“No better memorial to so gentle a soul could be 
demanded ; no better need be egg ay Leader. 

“It is in the letters that the reader finds the charm, 
delicacy, and quiet shrewd humour which won the writer 


all those friends, and made the Porch so sought-out a 
resort.” —Atheneum. 


Three Excellent Books on OLD 
TESTAMENT HISTORY. 
(1) For Students and the Higher Forms 
in Schools. 
BIBLICAL HISTORY OF 


THE HEBREWS. 


By F. J. FOAKES JACKSON, D.D. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 





(2) For the Lower Forms in Schools. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
BIBLICAL HISTORY FOR JUNIOR 

FORMS (Old Testament). 


Crown 8vo, price about 2s. 6d. 


(3) For Rapid Revision. 


OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY 
ANALYSED. 


By 8S. 8. STITT, M.A. Being Vol. I. of 
‘Helps by the Way Series.” Crown 8vo, 
sewed, 2s. net. 
Other Volumes in the Series :— 
2. Early Church History Analysed. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 2s. net. 


3. English Church History Analysed. Crown 
8vo, sewed, 2s. net. 


A MEDLEY OF BIRTHDAYS. 
Collected by E. F. A. B. (Miss BAUM- 
sARTNER). With a Short Memoir of the 
Compiler by Miss D. J. STEPHEN. Crown 
8vo, cloth, Decorative Title-page, 380 pp. 
5s. net. (Postage 4d.) 

“The record of a long and thoughtful experience, 
devised by Miss E. Baumgartner, whose name is remem- 
bered with affection. ..A beautiful passage is quoted on 
Miss Hill’s birthday which does honour to the writer.” 

J Spectator. 

“An interesting memorial of a great life, and to many 
the inspiration of a unique friendship.”— Bookseller. 

“The selection is an exceedingly good one, and much 
above the usual standard peculiar to this type of book, and 
the ordinary person can read it with as gonsh intenest as it 
undoubtedly gave its editor.”—Queen. 


LINDSEY HISTORICAL SERIES. 


The following are now ready :— 
BRITISH HISTORY. 


PROBLEMS AND EXERCISES. 





[Nearly ready. 











. Part IV. 1399-1509. 
Part II. 1066-1216. Part V. 1509-1603. 
Part IIL 1216-1399. Part VIL 1688-17! 
Part VIII. 1783-1832. [Nearly ready. 
Each Part contains, besides other aids, 40 MODEL 
ANSWERS. Price per Part (pp. 60), 2s. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY. 
FIFTEEN HUNDRED GROUPED 
QUESTIONS ON MODERN HISTORY. 
Arranged in Sixty Topical and Chronological Groups. 2s. 


STUDENTS’ NOTE-BOOKS OF EUROPEAN 
HISTORY. 
Part I. REVOLUTIONS IN EUROPE, 1789-1815. 
Part II. REACTIONS IN EUROPE. 1814-1848. 
Each Note-Book contains, besides other aids, 32 MODEL 
ANSWERS. Price per Part (pp. 56-64), 2s. net. 
FURTHER PARTICULARS WILL GLADLY BE 
SENT BY THE PUBLISHERS. 


Cambridge: W. HEFFER & SONS, Lrp. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., Lp. 
And of ali Booksellers. 








FROM 


CHATTO & WINDUS'S 


SPRING LIST. 





A 
NEW STEVENSON VOLUME 


Records of a 
Family of Engineers. 


BY 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 


[Feb. 18. 


BOSWELL'S 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


By PERCY FITZGERALD, 

Author of ‘The Life of Boswell,’ ‘The 
Life of Samuel Foote,’ &c. With 8 Full- 
Page Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
12s. 6d net. [ Feb. 22. 


“NEW 6/- NOVELS. 
THE CHILDREN’S BREAD. 


By MAUDE LITTLE, [Jan. 25. 
Author of ‘At the Sign of the Burning 
Bush,’ &e. 


THE WISDOM OF WAITING. 
By MABEL INCE. [Feb. 1. 


With a Frontispiece by the Author. 
A story with great delicacy of character 
drawing and graceful humour. 


THE SHOE OF A HORSE. 


By CHRISTOPHER STONE, [Feb. 8. 
Author of ‘They Also Serve,’ &c. 


THE MALABAR MAGICIAN. 


By F. E. PENNY, [Shortly. 
Author of ‘The Rajah,’ &c. 
With a Miniature by G. I. PENNY. 


COMMONERS’ RIGHTS. 


By CONSTANCE SMEDLEY, [ Shortly. 
Author of ‘Service,’ &c. 
With 8 Illustrations by MAXWELL ARM- 


FIELD. 
UP TO PERRIN’S. 


By MARGARET B. CROSS, [ Shortly. 
Author of ‘ A Question of Means,’ &c. 


THE ENDLESS JOURNEY. 


And Other Stories. 
By NETTA SYRETT, [{Shortly. 
Author of ‘ Drender’s Daughter,’ &c. 


INNOCENCE IN 
THE WILDERNESS. 


By THEODOSIA LLOYD. [Shortly. 
A book of deep emotional understanding. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT 
A NUNNERY. 


The Story of Five Years in a Paris 

Convent School. 

By MARION AYESHA BENHAM. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 6s. [Feb. 22. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 
111, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 











FROM CONSTABLE’S uist} 





THE ROMAN LIFE READER: 


illustrating Roman Character, Manners, 
History, and Society. By S. E. WINBOLT, M.A: 
and F. H. MERK, M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d net. 
A useful and interesting manual of readings illus- 
trating the customs, manners, and opinions of the 
Romans. The readings are not mere snippets, but 
i from three to four pages, the idea being that 
each should make a fifth form translation lesson. The 
book serves as an excellent relief from the monotony of 
set authors. It also has the advantage of serving to 
introduce readers toa wider range of authors, in par- 
ticular authors of the later period of Roman history. 
Educational Record says—‘The convenience and 
utility of a book of this character, in which are given 
the passages which have been made the basis of the 
accounts of Roman life and character in historical text- 
books is sufficiently obvious as to need no commenda- 
tion....and the work of selection has been well done.” 





THE 


CLASS/ICPOCKETSERIES 


Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A. 
Cloth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED 


THE ILIAD POCKET BOOK. 


With an Introduction by T. HERBERT WARREN. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED IN THIS SERIES. 


THE VIRGIL POCKET BOOK. 
With an Introduction by ARTHUR SIDGWICK. 
Pall Mall Gazette.—“‘The book should go far and 


wide among all lovers of the Mantuan, and make new 
converts to his charm.” 


THE HORACE POCKET BOOK. 
With an Introduction by T. E. PAGE. 

Spectator.—‘‘ Mr. Winbolt’s anthology should be 

warmly welcomed for its excellent and spirited prose 


versions....it is stored with wisdom, observation and 
doctrine.” 


THE FAERIE QUEENE. 
y EDMUND SPENSER. Edited by KATE M. 
ARREN. Complete in 6 vols. 
FcaP. 8V0, CLOTH, ls. 6d. net each. 
ALSO ART CANVAS, 2s, 6d. net each. 
(Gilt extra), with Photogravure Frontispiece, or 
complete in case, 15s. net. 

Educational Times.—‘‘ Beautifully printed, well 
bound, and ofa convenient pocket size. There is an ex- 
cellent glossary, tersely expressed, which not only gives 
the meaning of difficult words, but explains the classical 
and other references generally treated in elaborate 
notes. It is not etymological. A few brief additional 
notes explain the points that could not easily be re- 
ferred to a glossary, and also give some of the main 
differences of the texts on which this edition is founded. 
We commend this work.” 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH 
LITERATURE. 


Selected and Arranged by KATE M. WARREN. 
With an Introduction by Rev. STOPFORD 
BROOKE, M.A. Demy 8vo. 
In 6 vols, cloth, ls, net per vol. 
The whole also in 1 vol. 7s. 6d. net. 
Volume L ORIGINS TO ELEVENTH CENTURY 
a IL. 1,200 TO AGE OF ELIZABETH 
s Ill. ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE 
$0 IV. BACON TO MILTON 
a Vv. WALLER TO ADDISON 
a VL JOHNSON TO BURNS 





THE NEW EUROPE, 
1789-1889. 


With Short Notes, Bibliographies, Biographies, 
Diagrams and Maps. Demy 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 
Educational Times.—‘‘The author has succeeded in 
giving us a wonderfully full account of the great 
struggles which have convulsed Europe siuce the time 
of the French Revolution....a book which should 
prove valuable to anyone studying the history of 
modern Europe.” 


A FULL PROSPECTUS OF THE ABOVE WORKS 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 





LONDON: 10 ORANGE STREET W.C. 
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THE MEDICI SOCIETY 


‘was founded in 1908 to carry on the publication of THE MEDICI PRINTS, which had previously been experi- 
mentally published from 1906 through Messrs. Chatto and Windus. The Medici Society aims at reproducing in the most 
accurate facsimile possible not only the colour but all the detail of drawing and composition in selected Works by the 
great Masters of Painting at prices low enough to bring the Prints within the reach of all purses. Infinite patience and 
care in selection and correction, aided by the latest developments of modern scientific photography, have resulted in the 
publication of a series of Prints which as faithful scientific reproductions have not yet been surpassed. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS to the Medici Series for the year 1912 were due on January 5th 
from existing Subscribers. New Subscribers may conveniently join at this time. The Annual 
Subscription is £3, and Subscribers engage to continue for a minimum three years. Subscribers 
receive their own selection from the year’s publications, and are entitled to a special Discount 
from the price of any Medici Prints purchased beyond those covered by their Subscription, Full 
particulars may be obtained by intending Subscribers free on request. 


Among Subscribers are many important English (local), Colonial, and foreign Public Galleries, including the Corporation Art Gallery, Birmingham, the 
Metropolitan Museum, New York, the National Art Gallery of S. Australia, Adelaide, the Corporation Art Gallery, Johannesburg, &c., which purchase most or a// 
Medici Prints as issued for public exhibition. 


Among the earliest publications likely to appear in 1912 (probably in February-March) are :— 

















Plate No. Plate No. 





Italian P. della Francesca: The Madonna, Child, | N.P.s. L. F. Abbott: Horatio, Viscount Nelson. 

LI and Angels (Christ Church, Oxford), 24 X 154 in. +308. | Vil (Nat. Portrait Gallery.) 19} X 16in. *125. 6d. 
Italian Raphael : S. George with the Garter (Her-|n.p.s. F. Quesnel: A Lady of the Court of Mary 
XXXII mitage). 11 X 8}in. 15s.| Vil Queen of Scots (Althorp Park). 184 x 14#in. t25s. 


‘ ‘ P , : 2” o4 
English Gainsborough: Miss Hippesley (Tennant| Flemish Jan Steen: “Youth or Age?” (Hermitage). 
XVII Collection). 19 X 152in. *125. 6d.) ~~ 19 X 15 in. 22s. 6d, 


English Reynolds: Miss Ridge (Tennant Collection). German Diirer: Christ Crucified (Dresden). 
XVII 19 X 16} in. *12s. 6d.' VI 7% X 6f in. 15s. 
* Prices to be raised on publication. + Editions limited to 500 numbered copies. Postage extra, 6d. per print. 
At the end of January The Society will be in a position to supply copies of the new editions of its reproductions after the MONNA LISA (24 x 16in., price 255.), 
and HEAD OF THE CHRIST (13 x toin., price 12s. 6d.), after LEONARDO DA VINCI. The latter has been printed from entirely new plates, and is 
now, as nearly as can be ascertained, in the dimensions of the original. 


A feature of the publications for 1912 will be the continuation of the series, initiated in 1910, of wo éess than 28 selected subjects from THE HERMITAGE, 
S. PETERSBURG, and the beginning of a series of 12 selected subjects from the private Collection of HH. PRINCE JOHANN VON UND ZU 
LIECHTENSTEIN at Vienna. 


Nearly 150 Prints, representing some 75 Masters of the Italian, English, Flemish, French, German, and 
Spanish Schools, drawn from public and private Collections all over the world have already been published. 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF CONNAUGHT has recently been pleased to grant her gracious Patronage to those of the Medici 
Prints which are comprised in THE NATIONAL PORTRAIT SERIES. The VICTORIA LEAGUE, of its own initiative, has also recently arranged to send 
EXHIBITIONS OF MEDICI PRINTS on tour in THE COLONIES. 

PLEASE WRITE for the new issue (January, 1912), of THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S PROSPECTUS— 
containing full particulars of all Prints published and in preparation for :912, with 170 miniature illustrations 
—post free for 6d. stamps. Summary Lists of the MEDICI PRINTS may be had post free on request. 


THE MEDICI SOCIETY’S GALLERIES, 7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, London. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

The Medici Society begs to give notice that, as from January Ist, 1912, the publications in GENERAL 
LITERATURE (including the RICCARDI PRESS BOOKS), heretofore published by Mr. Philip Lee 
Warner, will bear the joint imprint :— 

MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. AND PHILIP LEE 

WARNER, Publisher to THE MEDICI SOCIETY, LTD., 
and will be published from the address of the former firm. Copies may still be seen, and Catalogues had, at 
7, Grafton Street, Bond Street, W. 


———— 


























Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ THE EDITOR "—Advertisements and Business Letters to “THE PUBLISHERS”—at the Oftice, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.0. 
Published Weekly by JOHN 0. PRANCI# and J. EDWARD FRANCi& at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
Agente for Scotland Messrs. WILLIAM GREEN & SONS and JOHN MENZIES & CO., Lrpv., Edinburgh.—Saturday, January 20, 1912. 
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SUPPLEMENT TO 


THE ATHENASUM 


Containing Articles on Gaducation, Reports of Conferences, Kc. 








FROM _ BLACKWOODS 


EDUCATIONAL LIST. 





STORIES OF THE ENGLISH FOR SCHOOLS. 


By F. 


Vol. I. For Junior Scholars.—_FROM THE COMING OF THE ENGLISH TO THE ARMADA. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 


Vol. II. For Senior Scholars._THE STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND GREATER ENGLAND. Illustrated, 1s. 6d. 
to make it palatable to young folks, ‘F’ has succeeded in doing so in these * Stories of the English.’ 
y @ masterpiece in literature for children, but a work of no slight value for the national good.” 


Scotsman.—‘‘If history can be given a form likel 
to say that the book represents not ook 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY, Pronouncing and Explanatory. Handy School Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 1,100 pp., 5s. net. 


School and College Edition. 


It is no exaggeration 


16mo, 7d. net. 


School Guardian.—‘‘ At such a price nothing better could be asked : good clear print concise yet ample explanations, and accurate etymology. Just such a handy volume 


as schools need. Has evidently been prepared with 


great care. 


It justifies its record for reliability.” 


THE SCHOOL ANTHOLOGY OF ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by J. H. Loppay, M.A., Lecturer in English Literature, 


Birkbeck College, London, Editor of ‘The Granta Shakespeare,’ &c. 
Part L CHAUCER to BURNS, cloth, 1s. net. Part II. 


WORDSWORTH to NEWBOLT, cloth, 1s. net. Ini vol. complete, cloth, 2s. net. 


Atheneum.—*t We have here such en # as rings morally sound and exalts the soundest instincts and feelings of human nature.” 


Guardian,—*‘ The work is worthy of not 


Journal of Education.—‘' One of the best small anthologies we have seen for some time. 


BLACKWOODS’ 
ILLUSTRATED CLASSICAL TEXTS. 


General Editor—H. W. AUDEN, M.A., 


—— of Upper Canada College, Toronto, tameute 
Assistant Master of Fettes College, late Scholar ‘of Christ's 
College, Cambridge, and Beil University Scholar. 


CESAR. GALLIC WAR. BooksI.-III. By 
DWICH, M.A., late Scholar of St. John’s 
Colleen Cem brten’ A Assistant Master at Rugby. With 
or without VOCABULARY, ls. 6d. 

CESAR.—GALLIC WAR. Books IV., V. 
WYN WILLSON, M.A., late 
Rebalar’ “off a, J Jone 's Gollens. Suniatien, Head Master, 
Haileybury College. With or without VOCABULARY, 

ls. 6d, VOCABULARY separately, 3d. 


CESAR. . GALLIC WAR. Books VI. VII. 
_ + With ber canon Wehanbaaue ) sa 


OVID. — METAMORPHOSES (Selections). 
By J. H. VINCE, M.A., late Scholar of Christ's College, 
Cambridge, Assistant Master at Bradfield. 1s. 6d. 


OVID. —ELEGIAC EXTRACTS. By R. B. 
RNABY, M.A.Oxon. Classical Master, Trinity 
College. Glenalmond. 1s. 6d. 


CICERO. - —IN CATILINAM. I.-IV. By 
Gambridne eo bone of sper Gannaa oie 
formerly Assistant Master at Fettes College. "1s. 6d.” 


CICERO. pa ee LETTERS. By Rev. 
Assistant Master at Rossal. 2s. 6d. 


BLACKWOODS’ ENGLISH CLASSICS 


With Portraits. In fcap. 8vo volumes, cloth. 
General Editor—J. H. LOBBAN, M.A. 
Editor of ‘The School Anthology’; Lecturer in English 
Literature, the Birkbeck College, | University of London ; 
formerly A and E in English in 
the University « of Aberdeen. 


MACAULAY. — LIFE OF JOHNSON. By 
D. NICHOL SMITH, M.A., Editor of ‘ Dryden’s 
y of _ Poesy,’ &c. 1s. 6d. 


SCOTT. — > RADY OF THE LAKE, By 
. COLLINS, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


JOHNSON, — LIVES OF MILTON AND 
ON. By Prof. J. WIGHT DUFF, M.A 
Barham» College of Science, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND LOGIC. 
AN ONT RODUCTORY TEXT -BOOK OF 


th Numerous Examples and Exercises. 

a oNeY. HERBERT MELLONE, M.A.(Lond.), 
Sc.(Edin.); Examiner in Philosophy in the University 
burgh. Fourth Edition Revised. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By 
SYDN ~~ — MELLONE, M.A.(Lond.), 
D.Sce.(Edin. - a ARGARET DRUMMOND, 
M.A.(Edin). Crown 8vo, hg 4 


A SHORT T HISTORY 0 OF 7» WOGIC. By Ropert 
Professor = ie in > 
University a rat Ge ow. 





te titel by W > ee 

Fellow of the British Academ 

fessor ’ Moral Philosophy, University of amy, Pr: 
ne 


THESTORY OF THE WORLD. E By M. B. SYNGE. 





ENGLISH. 


an Illustrations and M. IN THE SHORES oF 


F KURKOPE. . Boo! ; 
POWER. 1s. 94. Book V. GROWTH OF THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE. 2. 


is Series. 
THE WOR 8 OHILDE OOD. I. STORIES oF 
THE FAIRIES. a, - STORIES OF ‘THE GREEK GODS 
ND HEROES. fod. by 


BRINSLEY LE PANU. 
BLACKWOODS’ LITERATURE READERS. 
Edited by Prof. ADAMS. Book I. 1s. 


Book LI. 1s. 4d. Book IIL. 
1s. 6d. Book IV. 12 


NTARY GRAMMAR AND COM- 
PUSITION ‘The Analysis of Sentences.’ With a 
ee on oe Building and Derivation,’ and numerous 


ARAPHRA NG, ANALYSIS, AND COR- 
RECTION OF STENSENCES ¥@ 
3 FOR PARA: 


H . 18. Also into Two ‘Parts Po alesa 
PHRASING. éd. EXERC SISBS ex, ‘ANALYSIS, PARBING, 
AND CORRECTION UF SENTE 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH La TERATURE. 
For Secondary Schools. By J. LOGIE ROBERTSON, M.A., First 
English Master, Edinbu: Ladies’ Coliege. With an Introduction 
by Prof. eee N, Edinburgh University. Fourth Edition, 
vised. bm. 








OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. For | 


tone Scholars, with Illustrative sy By the SAME 
UTHOR. Second Edition, Revised. 1s. 6d. 
ENGLISH VERSE FOR JUNIOR © 
a the SAME AUTHOR. In Two Parts. 6d. net each. tL 
ares a TO COLERIDGE. Part IL. “NINETEENTH. CEN: 


TORY PUETS. 
ENGLISH EXERCISES FOR JUNIOR AND 


SENIOR CLASSES. By the SAME AUTHOR. Crown 8yo, ls. 


FRENCH. 


THE CHILDREN’S GUIDE TO THE FRENCH 
LANGUAGE. By ANNIE G. FEKRIER, Teacher of French in 
the Ladies’ College, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 1s. 

THE TUTORIAL HANDBOOK OF FRENCH 
COMPOSITION. By A.FRED MERCIER, L.-és Lecturer on 
Erench Language and Literature in the University ee Bt. Andrews. 


FRENCH HISTORICAL UNSEENS. For Army 


A FIRST BOOK ¢ OF 7 FREE COMPOSITION “A 
FRE: By J. EDMOND MANSIVU B.és-L., Hea 
Trnster of Modern Languages in the Royal po Institution. 


* Belfast. 
ALL FRENCH VERBS IN TWELVE HOURS 
ar eg ag DEFECTIVE VERBS). By ALFRED J. WYATT, 


GERMAN. 


A HISTORY OF F GERMAN LITERATURE. By 
JOHN G. ROBERTSON, Professor of German in the 
University of London. 10s. az = 

OUTLINES |OF GERMAN LITER. ATURE. For 

e use of Schools. By the same Author. 3s. 6d. net 

A 


PRACTICAL GERMAN GRAMMAR 
READER AND WRITER. By LOUIS LUBOVIUS, Ph.D., 
He. Hillhead High School, a 
.C., Training College, Examiner 
spaltiiiagee. Part I. Geonnd Pus ae ae 


GERMAN COMPOSITION. 
and Idioms, and FIRST INTRODUCTION 
HILOLOGY. 3s. wo, Parts :— 

0G ESSIVE GERMAN COMPUSITIO A KEY 
r_ Teachers Mit Det, FIRST TNTRODUCHION TO 


GERMAN PHILO 1s. 6d, 
LOWER. GEE MA AN. Reading, Supplementa: 
lor Com: ition. wa 


b Brercles, and Material f 
rye) and Gao Ten Songs in Sol- Fa Notation. 2s. 6d. 


A  COMPENDIOUS GERMAN EI READER. 


Conaietages Historical Extracts, ppseguanoet’ German Literature. 
Lives of German Ave an Vu German History (1640-1890) 200), 
Bi ical and Historical N . adapted for the 
use of Classes. By G. B. BEAK, 28. 6d. 
SPARTAN E A ‘Sten of Life in a 
let College. 


RIUNGLINGE, 
B Late Ms SZCZEPANLEI. Edited, wis 
Wate adn by J. MORRISON, M.A. Master in 
Modern Lan, wiht ty A. -—, 


A GERMAN | READER FoR TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS. By EWALD F. SECKLER, Senior ange Wester 
the Birmingham Municipal Day School, German sturer 
rm: Eee a School, French Lecturer, Stourbridge 
Teehn 1 Bc! 





| 





ing less than absolutely unqualified approval, and we cordially wish it the hearty welcome it deserves.” 
The selection is made with great good taste and care.’ 


LATIN. 


| HIGHER LATIN PROSE, With an Introdue- 


tion by H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal Upper Canada 
College, Sates formerly Assistant Master, Fettes 
College, Edinburgh ; late Scholar of Christ’s College, 
Cambridge, and Bell University Scholar. 2s. 6d. 
HIGHER LATIN UNSEENS. For the Use of 
Higher Forms and University Students. Selected, with 
Introductory Hints on Translation. By the Same. 


* »" A KEY (for Teachers only). 58. net. 
LOWER LATIN PROSE. By K. P. Wirsoy, 
= ay Assistant Master, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
a; *,* A KEY (for Teachers only). 5s. net. 
LOWER LATIN UNSEENS. Selected with 
Introduction, by W. LOBBAN, M.A., Classical Master, 
Girls’ High School, Fn 2e. 
FIRST. LATIN SENTENCES | AND Fi PROSE. 
P. WILSON, M.A. With 
yp RA. —. 1. le. 6d. oF a 


A FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes, 
ixercises, and Vocabulary, By K. P. WILSON, M.A., 
Fettes College. Crown 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


TALES OF ANCIENT THESSALY. An 
Vocabulary. yD. W. EL PEARCE, M.A. A. 1s. 

LATIN VERSE UNSEENS. By 6. 
MIDDLETON, M.A. 1s. 6d 

LATIN HISTORICAL UNSEENS. For 

Army Classes. By L. C. VAUGHAN WILKES, M.A. 
28, 
GREEK. 


GREEK UNSEENS. Selected, with Introduc- 
By. WILLIAM LOBBAN, M.A., Classical 
| igh School, Glasgow. 2s. 


GREEK ACCIDENCE. For Use in Pre 


and Public Schools, By T. C. WEATHE EA 
M.A. 1s. 6d. 


THE i MESSENIAN WARS. An Elementary 
Reader. With rey and Full Vocabulary. 
Brae W. AUDEN, M.A. 18. 6d. 


HIGHER GREEK PROSE. | — an Intro- 


duction. By H 
“7 A KEY ( (dor eadene ro “ba. a 


LOWER | GREEK PROSE. By K. P. Wuson, 
: *, = A ficey (for Teachers only), 58. net. 
HIGHER GREEK UNSEENS. For the Use 


of Higher Forms and University Stadents. Selected, 
with papnetecy ae on tion, by H. W. 
AUDEN, M.A 

By T. R. 


GREEK ‘VERSE ‘UNSEENS. 


GREEK TEST. PAPERS. By James Morr, 
D., late Rector of Aberdeen Grammar 
Shoot a 
*,* A KEY (forTeachers only). 5s. net. 


GREEK PROSE PHRASE BOOK. ee = 
cydides, Xenophon, Demosthen 

Arranged according to Subjects, with J P.M, ay 
. W. AUDEN, M.A. Interleaved, 3s. 


SPANISH. 


A SPANISH GRAMMAR. With copious 
Exercises in Translation and Composition ; Easy 


ing Lessons and Extracts from Spanish Pro Foy a 

A Ty a Geter Voraeagy 
nglish-Spanish) ; and a jous 

(English-Spanish hb). , WILL LLIAM A. KESS 

~—— of Spanish, Hillh High School, Glasgow 
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FROM 


Mr. John Ouseley’s 


SPRING LIST. 





GENERAL. 
IN FOREIGN LANDS. Prof. J. Netson 


FRASER, M.A. 7s. 6d. net. [January 17. 


DARWIN AND THE BIBLE. H. 


ARMYTAGE. 6s. net. (January 17. 


THE ROYAL PROGRESS OF OUR 


LORD. Canon E. B. TROTTER, M.A. V.D. 
58. net. (January 17. 


FINGER POSTS TO ANIMAL LIFE. 
R. BROOKS POPHAM, F.R.C.P.E. F.L.S., Author 
of * Reminiscences of Many Lands,’ ‘Zigzag Ram- 
blings,’ ‘ Hither and Thither,’ &c. 5s. net. 

(January 17. 


THE LAND OF THE LORDS 


MARCHERS. E. ELLIOT STOCK, Author of 


‘Scrambles in Storm and Sunshine,’ &c, 5a. net. 
| February. 


THE BLOOD AND ITS THIRD 
ANATOMICAL ELEMENT. Dr. A. 
BECHAMP. Translated from the French by 
Dr. MONTAGUE R. LEVERSON, M.A. Ph.D. 
M.D. 6s. net. (January 30. 

HEARTS AND SPADES. Mrs. 

CAMERON LUCY. 2s. 6d. net. 
A new sha book containing a Daily Wrinkle for 


housekeepers, another relating to the Garden, and a 
Daily Diary. 


FICTION. 


All with Pictorial Wrappers in Colours, 


THE UNCREATED MAN. Austin 
FRYERS, Author of ‘A Pauper Millionaire,’ 
* Purple and Homespun,’ &c. (February, 
THE TEMPLE OF DEMOS. H. M. 
BOWER. 6s. (January 17. 


THE MINISTER’S MARRIAGE. Mrs. 


ALICK FRASER. 6s. (January 17. 


IN TIME’S STOREROOMS. Erne 

BALFOUR, Author of ‘A Winning Loser,’ &. 68. 
(January 17. 

THE WOMAN DECIDES. “ Nomad.” 
6s. (February. 


After a silence of some years, ‘‘ Nomad” re-enters 
the arena of fiction with a striking Novel. 


THE GLOWING FIRE. Cuzartes D. 
MUSGROVE. 63s. (February, 


A striking Novel, dealing with a man who fora time 
forsook the call of the West for that of the East. 


FOUR MONTHS. Georce Fretp 


2s, net. (January. 


THE CHIEF OF ST. DONATS. A. D. 


SMART. 2s. net. (January 17. 


THE BOTHERS OF MARRIED LIFE. 
8S. H. SADLER, Author of ‘ Jenny,’ ™ Jee 


THE GARDEN OF ADAM. At 
BRUNTON AITKEN. 2s. net. { February. 
WHERE THE HEDGEROWS END, 
AND OTHER FAIRY TALES. “Ishbel.” 
Pictorial cloth covers. 1s. net. (January 17. 
A splendid volume of fairy tales. 


VERSE. 


THE MASQUE OF KING 
CHARLES VI. and other Poems. Sir 
COURTENAY MANSEL, Bart. 2s. 6d. net. 
(February. 
SENTRY GO. G. Fortescue Porter. 


2s, net. 


BAIRNIES. “Chanticleer,” Author of 
‘Prairie Chickens,’ &c. 2s. 6d. net. (January. 
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Stanley Paul & Co. beg to Announce 
Two New Important Books. 


RAFAEL SABATINI’S NEW MONUMENTAL 
WORK 


THE LIFE OF 
CESARE BORGIA 


Coloured Frontispiece and other Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. net. 

Mr. Rafael Sabatini has undertaken the task 
of telling this tremendous and picturesque 
story. Ruthless, swift, and terrific does Cesare 
Borgia appear in the pages of this engrossing 
biography, yet a man of sound judgment, as 
just as he was merciless—too just, indeed, for 
mercy —a subtle statesman and a military 
genius. 

*," The only Life of Cesare Borgia printed 
in English. 


THE 
LOVE AFFAIRS OF 
THE VATICAN 


By Dr. ANGELO S. RAPPOPORT. 


Demy 8vo, illustrated, 16s. net. 


The history of Rome and the Popes has often 
been treated in an exhaustive manner, but 
there is scarcely any authoritative work dealing 
with the more intimate side of the affairs of 
the Vatican. 


IN THE MAORILAND BUSH | 
By W. H. KOEBEL. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


DUCHESS DERELICT 


The Life and Times of the Wife of 
Cesare Borgia 


By E. L. MIRON. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


SPAIN REVISITED 
A Summer Holiday in Galicia 

By C. GASQUOINE HARTLEY. Illus- 
trated. 12s. 6d. net. 


‘LATEST 6/- NOVELS 
TWO WORLDS 
Lieut.-Col. Andrew C. P. Haggard 


CAMILLA FORGETTING HERSELF 
H. L. Vahey 


MYSTERY OF RED MARSH FARM 
Archibald Marshall 


THE RED FLEUR DE LYS 
May Wynne 
THE ACTIVITIES OF LAVIE JUTT 
arguerite and Armiger Barclay 


Novels still in Great Demand 


THE QUALITIES OF MERCY 
Cecil Adair 


LOVE'S OLD SWEET SONG 
Clifton Bingham 


THE BARON OF ILL FAME 


GOD DISPOSES Pellew Hawker 
THE LONG HAND _ Sir William Magnay 


THE FREE MARRIAGE 
J. Keighley Snowden 


RED REVENGE (2nd Ed.) 
rles E. Pearce 


THE DOLL (3rd Ed.) Violet Hunt 
THE LOVELOCKS OF DIANA (2nd Ed.) 
Kate Horn 





ester Barton 





STANLEY PAUL & CO. 31, Essex Street, London. 

















G. BELL & SONS, LTD., 


New and Recent Educa- 
tional Books. 


By W. M. BAKER, M.A., and A. A. BOURNE, M.A. 
With Answers perforated for removal. 2s. 6d. 
*,* Also parts I.-III. separately, 1s. 6d. 
Uniform with ‘A Student’s Arithmetic.’ 

This volume has been produced in response to the 
demand for a shorter and more condensed text-book than 
the ‘Elementary Geometry’ by the same authors. It is 
written on the same general lines as the previous work, but 
the experience of the last eight years, and the recom- 
mendations of the Board of Education (in their Circular 

chanean 





711, March, 1909) have suggested derable 
BY THE SAME AUTHORS. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. Crown 8vo, 
38. 6d. ; or with Answers, 4s. 6d. Answers separately, 
1s. net. 

A STUDENT’S ARITHMETIC. Crown8vo. With 


or without Answers, 2s. 6d. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW GEOMETRY. 
To be completed in Siz Parts. 


GEOMETRY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By W. G. BORCHARDT, M.A. B.Sc., 
Assistant Master at Cheltenham College, and the 
Rey, A. D. PERROTT, M.A., 
formerly Scholar of Caius College, Cambridge, 
late Headmaster of King Henry VIII. School, Coventry. 
This work covers the ground cf the Board of Education 

Circular, No. 711, 1909. 
Now ready.—Part I. Covering Stages I. and II. 1s. 
Part II. Properties of Triangles and Parallelo- 


grams, 1s. 6d. 

Ready shortly.—Part III. Area. 1s. 6d. In the press.— 
Part IV. Circles. Part V. Proportion. Part VL 
Solids, Parts II-VI. cover Stage III. 


BELL’S SIMPLIFIED LATIN 
CLASSICS. 


Edited by S. E. WINBOLT, M.A., Christ’s Hospital, 
Horsham. 
Crown 8vo, with Notes, Exercises, Vocabularies, and 
numerous Illustrations, 1s. 6d. each. 

FIRST VOLUMES. NOW READY. 
CAESAR’S INVASIONS:.OF BRITAIN. 
LIVY’S KINGS OF ROME. 

SIMPLE SELECTIONS FROM CICERO’S 
LETTERS 


CAESAR’S FIFTH CAMPAIGN. 


READY IMMEDIATELY.‘ 
VIRGIL’S ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM VIRGIL’S 


AE > i - 

The series of books is intended for use in a pupil's second 
or possibly third year of Latin. It is designed in accord- 
ance with the need obviously felt for such books, and the 
expression of opinion published by the Classical Associa- 
tion’s Curriculum Committee. The idea is to present 4 
portion of a Latin author, selected, shortened, and simpli- 
tied so as to be within the pupil's powers; to —_ the 
interest which belongs to a continuous narrative, and also 
retain just enough difficulty to ensure genuine effort. 


ADVANCED ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


THROUGH COMPOSITION. 
By JOHN D. ROSE, M.A., 
Rector of the Kirkcaldy High School. Crown 8vo 2s. 6d. 
The present book completes a course of English Grammar 
for schools according to the methods laid down in the 
* Elementary English Grammar Through Composition,’ by 
the same author. 


CONTES FRANCAIS, 


Anciens et Modernes. 
Edited with Introduction, Brief Notes, and Vocabularies, 
by MARC CEPPI. 
Feap. 8vo, with or without Vocabulary, 1s. 6d. 
Pamphlet of Questionnaires and Exercises, 6d. 


CONTES D’HIER, et D’Aujourd’hui. 
Edited by J. S. NORMAN, M.A., 
and M. CHARLES ROBERT-DUMAS. 
Crown 8vo, illustrated, 1s. 6d. 




















GASC’S LITTLE GEM FRENCH 
DICTIONARY. 
Abridged from Gasc’s French Dictionary. 
By MARC CEPPI. 
Narrow 8vo, 1s. net ; limp leather, 2s. net. 


Uniform in style with the well known Webster's. 
‘ Little Gem English Dictionary.’ 


Messrs. Bell’s Catalogue of Books suitable for use 
in Schools and Colleges will be sent to any address, 
post free. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, Lrp., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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CONTENTS OF SUPPLEMENT. 
PAGE 

WASTE IN EDUCATION wa es a eo 
ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF HEAD MASTERS 
L.C.C. CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS se 
‘THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION .. o ne 
EDUCATION : ITS NEEDS AND PURPOSES 


EDUCATION 


—@o-— 


WASTE IN EDUCATION. 


INSTANCES of educational waste are 
almost legion: waste through over-large 
classes, bad grading, excessive time spent 
on corrections, setting people to teach things 
of which they are wholly or partially ignorant, 
waste (nowadays increasingly) through red 
tape. But all these matters belong more 
properly to the pages of journals strictly 
pedagogic. There are, however, two forms 
of waste so important,so omnipresent, as to 
merit national attention. 

First, the habit of dedicating to the post of 
Edueator those who are shrewdly, and gene- 
rally correctly, suspected of ability to fail 
at everything else, is by no means new; 
Vives, writing in 1531 in his ‘ De tradendis 
Disciplinis,’ penned this scathing remark : 
“ Quidam, quo nihil est magis ridiculum, 
imeptos mercature aut militiz, aut aliis 
civilibus muniis, ad Scholas_ mittunt.’’ 
Ascham, some forty years later—if we 
judge by his closing sentence, apparently 
on his own observation — repeated the 
charge :— 


RERLBS 











“‘if a Father have four Sons, three fair and well 
formed, both mind and body, the fourth wretched, 
lame, and deformed; his Choice shall be to put 
the worst to Learning, as one good enough to 
become a Scholar. I have spent most part of 
my Life in a University, and therefore I can bear 
gee ee that many Fathers commonly do 
us. 


The sixteenth century drew no very exact 
line between scholar and teacher. If that 
line be more distinct in the twentieth, the 
tendency ‘‘ to put the worst to” teaching is 
as deplorably marked. 

It is still unhappily true that this pro- 
fession, from which, more than from any, 
the incompetent should, in an ideal State, 
be excluded, has become the refuge of the 
destitute and the deficient in general 
capacity. The low estimation in which 
teaching and teachers are generally held, 
and the poor calibre of many entering the 
profession, have formed a kind of vicious 
circle. Many of the rank and file, instead 
of being regarded as makers of the nation, 
are looked upon as persons who could not 
have made a living in other fashion. How- 
ever much we affect to despise, and in some 
measure may really succeed in despising, 
this contempt, it is not without a certain 
odious and harmful potency. The mere 
falseness of an opinion robs it of no capacity 
for doing harm. If public opinion could 
take a truer view of the teacher’s function, 
then possibly the teachers themselves would 
realize that it is no mere business of teaching 
small boys and girls, but of rendering a 
supremely valuable, a definitely perceived 
@nd appraised service to their country. 
It might be seen by rulers and citizens that 
€ducation is worthy of the best efforts of 
the greatest statesmen. The most practical 
method of realizing this ideal, English people 
being what they are, would be to raise the 
Board of Education in popular esteem by 
ranking its President with the highest officers 
of State. 





If there be anything more hurtful to the 
general welfare than that of which we have 
just spoken, it is that other form of waste 
which may be described as fortuitousness. 
It has a double content, viz., complete 
ignorance of the country’s probable future 
needs in all branches of activity, and an 
almost total neglect of the differences 
existing in individual capacity. The idea of 
discovering the demand on the one hand, 
the sources of supply on the other, and of 
using every endeavour to equate these, seems 
outside the boldest dreams of to-day. M. 
Bergson has drawn attention to the bare 
fact of the need for human training and 
adaptation :— 

“Dans les sociétés d’Insectes [he writes in 
‘L’Evolution Créatrice,’ p. 171] la division du 
travail est naturelle, et chaque individu est rivé 
par sa structure 4 la fonction qu'il accomplit. 
.-..-Au contraire, dans une société humaine, 
la fabrication et l’action sont de forme variable, 
et de plus, chaque individu doit apprendre son 
rdle, n’y étant pas prédestiné par sa structure.” 


Though the predestining structure may 
be wanting, there is, in most of us, ‘‘ bent.”’ 
People of unusually marked bent are turned 
out of their way to their own hurt, and to 
that of the community. But many children 
lack this extreme definiteness of aim; any 
one of several allied occupations strikes 
them as being tolerable. Thus one will 
embark cheerfully on any kind of agri- 
cultural life so long as he is not mewed 
up in astuffy town ; another will embrace any 
line of artisan occupation if he can thereby 
escape country dullness. But it is just here, 
concerning this need to learn our place in 
the community, that, at present, we fail. It 
takes the discoverer to work this miracle, 
and discovery is not possible when we deal 
with people en masse, and secure them with 
red tape. M. Bergson (p. 179) charges 
Pintelligence with the responsibility for all 
our pedagogic errors :—* 

“Nous ne sommes a notre aise que dans le 
discontinu, dans l’immobile, dans le mort. L’in- 
telligence est caractérisée par une incompréhension 
naturelle de la vie.” 


There is the difficulty, the complexity of 
life. The needs and demands of a nation 
are not “inert” or ‘‘ motionless”; they 
are essentially fluid. So are the infinite 
varieties of human capacity which ought to 
meet these needs. The whole problem is 
one of life, constantly varying life. It 
cannot be met by an inelastic system, 
planned in vacuo, to suit every one in general 
and nobody in particular. Discrimination 
of circumstances, discrimination among the 
individuals to Se placed in those circum- 
stances, is the ideal we need. An indolent 
sticking in worn ruts, a dull reduction of 
most valuable, indeed priceless, individua- 
lities to a uniform plane of received and 
customary ways, is the most dreadful waste 
which we can commit. We seem sometimes 
to make ourselves, to train others to be, 
so gratuitously monotonous. The modern 
effort to provide one sort of rather dull 
education for children of very differing 
environments, regardless of their capacity 
or incapacity to profit, is a futile concession 
to misdirected democracy. Real democracy 
would take each child as he comes, and ask 
not whence he came, but whither he is 
capable of going: would size him up or 
down, as the case might be, and spare no 
pains to develope to the utmost his, not some 
other hypothetical person’s, gifts, for the 
seemingly most suitable place. After all, 
does it matter greatly whether we write 
books or clean boots, if only we do what is 
wanted, and do it supremely well? But 
all this seeking for the right way involves 
an eager love of life, an intense belief in 
possibilities, a keen solicitude not for comfort 





or a trodden way, but for delicate adapta- 
tion of instruments to their fit and destined 
use. 

We turn from such a picture to our own 
fortuitousness. With that haphazard un- 
preparedness so characteristic of our race, 
we hear people say of their children, ‘‘ They 
will fall on their feet”; in too many cases 
the “‘ fall’’ isirremediable. Of course foresight 
demands knowledge ; and knowledge cannot 
be had without co-operation among all con- 
cerned, that is, between the State, whether 
in its imperial or municipal aspect, and 
parents and teachers. At present, these 
elements in the problem are, at the best, just 
standing apart, at the worst, glaring in 
mutual distrust. The first desideratum is 
to drive into the public mind the existence 
and the extent of this ruinous waste. When 
that is grasped, real patriotism, genuine 
care for human beings, a wise, sane solicitude 
for the young, who so often have half- 
scuttled their cockle-boats before ever they 
reach the open sea of life, will replace 
partisan strife, open axe-grinding in political 
and municipal affairs, personal jealousies 
in public and private life. Then perhaps 
this useless squandering of human capacity 
and joy may be stopped ; we may leave off 
cutting blocks with a razor, and hewing out 
microscopic sections with a pickaxe. 

As we said at the outset, waste in educa- 
tion through fortuitousness, and waste 
consequent on the public low estimate of the 
worth of teachers and teaching, are national 
errors: they are no peddling question of 
pedagogic method, but the business of 
statesmen, of parents, of the entire com- 
munity, which, after all, is made up, as the 
generations pass, of just the Nation’s 
children. 








ASSISTANT MASTERS IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


THE annual general meeting of the Incor- 
porated Association of Assistant Masters in 
Secondary Schools was held on Friday, 
January 5th, at Merchant Taylors’ School, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. 8. E. Winbolt 
(Christ’s Hospital), the newly elected Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. A. A. Somerville (Eton College), the 
retiring President, in moving the adoption 
of the Annual Report, congratulated members 
on the steady growth and strong financial 
position of the Association. Two of the 
chief objects for which they were striving— 
the formation of a truly representative 
Teachers’ Council, and the establishment 
of a National Scheme of Pensions—had 
made progress during the past year; the 
Association itself had advanced steadily 
in public esteem and confidence, by reason 
of the moderation and perseverance with 
which it sought to render the conditions of 
service in Secondary Schools such as to attract 
and retain men fit for their high calling. 

Their Inquiry Report had produced a deep 
and wide conviction that the conditions of 
service of Secondary teachers in this country 
must be improved. The Report advanced 
no opinions; but it gave facts and figures 
which had stood the test of severe criticism. 

The speaker then dealt with the question 
of Registration, and in doing so said that 
Sir Robert Morant in his report had shown 
a large-minded grasp of a complicated 
problem, and had indicated a _ states- 
manlike solution. The story of the turmoil 
of the past few years, when written by an 
impartial hand, would speak of Sir Robert 
Morant as a great pioneer of Pen sere 

Fortunately the Board of Education was 
giving more attention to their representa- 
tions. This was shown by the presentation 
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to Parliament, on November 9th, of statistics 
relating to the salaries of the teaching staff 
in certain Secondary .Schools in England 
and Wales, which brought into the clearest 
relief the urgent necessity for a general 
increase of salaries. Their position in asking 
for a National Scheme of Pensions was further 
strengthened by the appearance in the same 
week of the revised superannuation scheme 
for teachers, Elementary and Secondary, in 
Scotland, which was to come into force this 
year. Scotland was fortunate in possessing 
a fund available for the provision of pensions ; 
but England and Wales would surely realize 
that the sweating cf teachers in Secondary 
Schools must be abolished, and that public 
money cannot be more wisely invested than 
in attracting and retaining in the service of 
national education the teachers best fitted 
to train those who will become leaders of 
our people. 

The State forced the grant-aided Secondary 
Schools to reserve 25 per cent of their places 
for selected pupils from Elementary Schools. 
The inevitable corollary followed that the 
conditions of service in these schools should 
be made such as to attract and keep in these 
schools the best teachers available. Pension 
provision was made for the Elementary 
teachers by the Act of 1898. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had now promised 
to increase that provision. If it were sug- 
gested that “sweated labour’’ was too 
strong a term to use, he would reply: ‘‘ Look 
at the figures just laid before Parliament by 
the Board of Education.’’ There they 
found that 4,002 assistant masters in grant- 
aided Secondary Schools received an average 
salary of 168/., and virtually no provision 
was made for their old age. 


Stockton and Newark had recently re- 
minded them that the whole staff of a school, 
including men who had given many 
years of faithful and efficient service, 
and who were too old to have hope of 
obtaining posts elsewhere, might be dis- 
missed, merely in order to give a new head 
master a free hand. Would such conditions 
of service make the teaching profession 
respected and attractive? They heard 
much of a falling birth-rate amongst the 
fit and vigorous, and of the increase of the 
unfit. In the case of assistant masters in 
Secondary Schools, who, if efficient, must 
be citizens of exceptional vigour of mind and 
body, and therefore most fitted to be fathers 
of children of similar mental and physical 
vigour, marriage was foolishly discouraged. 
On the instruction of the President of the 
Board of Education, they had received a 
letter asking for a statement of the chief 
points which Mr. Pease wishes the Joint 
Pensions Committee to consider. That was 
evidence of the sincere desire on the part of 
the Board to find a satisfactory solution 
of the Pensions problem. They must, 
throughout their branches, give full con- 
sideration to the many points raised, to 
enable their executive to give final answers 
to the questions submitted to them. 


Mr. Somerville advocated the principle 
that the State and the teacher Pam rovide 
the pension; that Local Education Authorities 
and Boards of Governors should provide the 
salary. In that way their pension scheme 
would be national, and there would be no 
obstacle to prevent the free passage of 
teachers from one locality to another. More- 
over, the State could still continue, as it 
now does, to use grants as a lever to induce 
local authorities to increase salaries. Such 
a@ scheme did not mean that they would be 
reduced to the rank of telegraph boys, as 
Mr. Gilson said at Sherborne ; it meant that 
freedom might be preserved, even though 
State help was given. 





They had made the greatest efforts in the 
House of Commons to secure exclusion from 
the Insurance Bill; but, though supported 
by kindred associations, and aided by many 
friends in the House, they had failed in their 
endeavour. They were, therefore, torced 
to provide a benefit society for themselves, 
from which members would derive greater 
advantages than from joining other societies ; 
these special advantages had been set forth 
in their circular, drawn up by experts, and 
issued by the executive. 

Mr. 8. E. Winbolt moved the following 
resolutions :— 

1. ‘* Teachers’ Council.—That ‘this Association 
welcomes the formation of the Teachers’ Council, 
and trusts that it will be a useful instrument in 
organizing and unifying national education. 


2. “‘ Superannuation.—That this Association 
welcomes the publication by the Board of Educa- 
tion of statistics of salaries in State-aided Second- 
ary Schools, which conclusively prove the urgent 
necessity of a Superannuation Scheme for Second- 
ary Teachers; and feels deep satisfaction at the 
progress made with regard to this question during 
the past year. 

3. “* Tenure.—That this Association deplores 
the many cases of arbitrary dismissal which have 
occurred during the past year, following upon the 
appointment of a new head master ; and considers 
that an immediate remedy should be found for so 
unsatisfactory a state of things.”’ 

In the course of his speech the Chairman 
emphasized the principle that the Board of 
Education should be called upon to refuse 
grants to schools from which assistants were 
arbitrarily dismissed. 

The resolutions were carried unanimously. 

Mr. F. Charles (Strand School) moved, and 
Mr. Walde (Berkhamsted) seconded :— 

“ That the lowest salary paid in — Secondary 
School to an assistant master should be 1501., 
rising by automatic yearly increments of at least 
101. to 3001. ; and then by similar increments of 
15/. to at least 4507.” 

The motion was carried. 

Mr. J. N. Shearman (Royal Academy, 
Belfast) gave a convincing description of the 
unsatisfactory conditions of service prevailing 
in Secondary Schools in Ireland. The assist- 
ant master in Irish schools had a salary of 
less than 100/., and salary scales had no 
existence. He moved :— 

“That the proposed grant of a large sum of 
public money to establish a system of scholar- 
ships in Secondary Schools in Ireland should not 
be considered until the present position of assistant 
masters in such schools had been improved.” 


This was seconded by Mr. T. E. Lownds 
(Portora Royal School, Enniskillen), sup- 
ported by Mr. C. R. Beaven (Campbell 
College, Belfast), and carried unanimously. 

The afternoon meeting, being open to all 
interested in education, was largely attended. 

Dr. A. E. Shipley (Master of Christ’s 
College, Cambridge) read a most interesting 
pes on ‘ Students in the late Sixteenth and 

eventeenth Centuries.’ He laid stress on 
the important part played by environment 
in the life of an organism, especially if that 
organism were a boy or girl. He had had 
strong evidence of this as President of 
Christ’s College Boys’ Home in Camberwell, 
where their task was to turn little gutter 
children into gentlemen. Education was of 
more importance than politics, for it ought 
to educate the politician—though he feared 
it had not recently done so. 

An interesting discussion on ‘ Examina- 
tions’ was initiated by Mr. P. J. Hartog, 
Registrar of the University of London, who 
deplored the present system, as a@ pass 
obtained by gaining 30 per cent on a few 
subjects was of little value. 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouse passed some stro: 
criticism on the existing methods adapted 
for testing boys’ minds. 

Mr. J. L. Holland (Northants County 
Council) spoke at length on the various 





measures adopted by his Council to try to 
secure the right boys and girls for their 
scholarships. 

Mr. G. T. Hankin (King’s College School, 
Wimbledon) regretted that the Consultative 
Committee had not sought the evidence of 
assistant masters. They, as teachers, would 
have condemned examinations for boys 
under 16 with much greater vigour. His 
opinion was that the value of the London 
Matriculation lay in the fact that it was 
so easy that it could be taken by a boy 
in the ordinary course, without interference 
with his class-work. 








THE INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION 
OF HEAD MASTERS. 


THE Twenty-First Annual General Meet- 
ing of the Incorporated Association of Head 
Masters was held at the Guildhall on Janu- 
ary 9th and 10th, when Dr. H. J. Spenser 
(University College School) presided over a 
large attendance. In his inaugural address 
he said that the time had come when 
the nation could no longer afford to 
shirk the organization of secondary educa- 
tion. In poor countries every available 
asset had to be realized. Such an asset 
was education, as yet unrealized in this 
country, because the necessity had not 
hitherto been cogent. To-day the whole 
business confronted them, grim, formidable, 
bristling with difficulties. These difficulties, 
he was afraid, were largely attributable to 
their own apathy and neglect in bygone 

ears. 

Whilst the essential unity of education of 
all grades had been generally recognized, 
they had still to attain to the status and 
dignity of a profession which should include 
teachers of all grades. Towards this unifica- 
tion of the profession, substantial advance 
had been made during the past year on three 
lines that converged and united—training, 
registration, and pensions. The Registra- 
tion Council shortly to be called into existence 
would advise the Board of Education, and 
supply those elements of knowledge and sym- 
pathy which had not always been apparent 
in the Board’s methods and procedure. In 
the interval which must elapse before the 
Council could get to work, they must make 
common cause with each other, and dis- 
cover what were the objects on which they 
were agreed, and how those objects could 
best be attained. It was impossible to join 
issue with obstructing powers unless they 
were able to put forward authoritatively 
alternative proposals. Since, therefore, 
solidarity was an essential condition for 
their educational salvation, was it too much 
to hope that the head masters of the greater 
public schools would come down from the 
Olympian heights and make common cause 
with them? An enlightened sense of self- 
interest should certainly influence them in 
that direction. When the lower and middle 
stories of the fabric were being overhauled, 
it was not likely that the highest would long 
escape. ‘‘ Ultimus ardebit quem tegula sola 
tuetur.”” They were proud to have among 
them so many of the ‘‘ Di Consentes,”’ but 
they wanted them all. 

Referring to the evidence given before 
the Royal Commission on University Educa- 
tion in London, he said that modern Univer- 
sities might with great benefit to themselves 
conform to the unwritten law of the older 
Universities in the matter of the age of 
admission. Of the alternatives, that of 
taking a degree at nineteen, and that of 
continuing in the highest form of a secondary 
school till the age of eighteen, with the 
possibility of taking a degree only in after 
life or not at all, he unhesitatingly said that 
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the latter was preferable on all grounds. The 
only logical justification for the University 
of London’s admission of a boy at the age of 
sixteen was that education in the schools 
was so bad that this was the best possible 
course in the boy’s interest. This justifica- 
tion, he regretted to say, was actually pleaded 
before the Commission. 

The report of the Consultative Committee 
on Examinations in Secondary Schools was 
satisfactory, since it did full justice to the 
state of Egyptian bondage in which they 
had been labouring; but he found it im- 
possible to agree with their conviction that 
an immense debt of gratitude was owing to 
the External Examining bodies for the ser- 
vices which they had rendered to education. 
These services he considered to consist chiefly 
in enriching the examining body, advertis- 
ing schools, and gulling parents. 

They had gained valuable experience of 
the working of the free place and scholar- 
ship system. They had learnt that the 
ladder must be widened, but the Association 
had from time to time suggested that the 
ladder needed supplementing by the sieve. 
When the leaders of the Labour Party 
realized that by an education, mainly 
intended to prepare for the professions, a 
large proportion of free-placers and scholars 
must inevitably be left stranded, unable to 
bridge the gulf between the end of school life 
andthe realizationof a, wage-earning capacity, 
the defects of the ladder would be remedied 
and the schools relieved. The High Master 
of Manchester Grammar Schooi deprecated 
the employment of the term ‘“ ladder.’ 
Surely they did not desire to see the ladder 
replaced by the lift? A ladder demanded 
ability to climb, and ability came by climb- 
ing; only by effort were developed ‘the 
wrestling thews that throw the world.” 

The Rev. C. J. Smith (Hammersmith) 
moved a resolution urging that all private 
and proprietary schools, and other educa- 
tional institutions, should be inspected by 
the Board of Education. The preparatory 
schools for the public schools were thoroughly 
efficient, and many of the dames’ schools 
were excellent, but others were ‘‘ abysmal.” 
They escaped any inspection so long as 
they charged more than 9d. a week. There 
were plenty of Dotheboys Halls still in 
existence. There was also the ‘‘Do-the- 
parents Hall,’’ where success depended upon 
unlimited impudence. All that was neces- 
sary was to get oneself photographed, send 
out broadcast appeals for pupils, and adver- 
tise that well-paid appointments were abso- 
lutely assured to those completing the course. 
Classrooms need not be built, as any house 
would do. The limit of classes need only 
be the limit of those paying the fees. When 
the pupils went in for examinations, the staff 
could occasionally ‘‘deputize”’ fot them. 
A system of inspection would bring about a 
great change. 

An amendment permitting the inspection 
to be carried out either by the Board of 
Education or by some other authority 
approved by the Board was rejected by a 
very large majority, and the original reso- 
lution was carried. 

Dr. Alexander Hill, Secretary to the 
forthcoming Congress of the Universities of 
the Empire, addressed the Conterence on the 
aims and objects of the Congress. Dr. 
Rowton, sometime Master of Music at Brad- 
field College, read a paper on ‘ Music Teach- 
ing in Schools,’ which was followed by a 
discussion. 

Mr. F. W. Sanderson (Oundle) was 
announced to read a paper on ‘ The Results 
of Modern Methods of , eli Ml Teaching,’ 
but by some misunderstanding the paper 
dealt not with results, but with the lines on 
which the teaching should be conducted. 





Mr. P. Shaw Jeffrey (Colchester) dis- 
cussed ‘ Reform in the Teaching of Science 
in Secondary Schools,’ with special reference 
to country grammar schools. For the aver- 
age boy, not destined for a career in which 
science was to play a leading part, a great 
deal of their science teaching was waste of 
time, and it was most important that a 
large place should be given to observational 
science—the study of weather phenomena, 
botany, biology, astronomy, the commonest 
facts of geology, the habits of animals and 
plants—and that the chemistry and physics 
taught should have a special relation to this 
scheme of instruction. He bemoaned the 
loss of the Early Victorian mother as a factor 
in education. This good lady, with her 
knowledge of simples, her love of her garden, 
and her patient education of her children in 
the names and habits of flowers, and the ways 
and wants of animals, had been replaced by 
a@ physically more robust type of mother, 
acclimatized to golf in all weathers, a trust- 
worthy half-back at hockey, and, when the 
light failed in the winter evenings, a good 
partner at bridge. She was an excellent 
companion for her children, but her interests 
lay not so much with their mental as with 
their physical education. 

Mr. Jenkyn Thomas (Hackney Downs) 
moved a resolution calling attention to the 
widespread evil of the premature with- 
drawal of boys from secondary schools. 
There was a general idea that secondary 
schools abroad, especially in France and Ger- 
many, were models of marvellous efficiency, 
while secondary schools in England were 
awful examples of inefficiency. Neither of 
these things was true. Intelligent publi- 
cists would be surprised if they knew of the 
stream of foreign students of education who 
came to England to study English methods. 
There had been enormous improvement in 
English secondary education, and it was 
silly and unpatriotic nonsense to say that 
English secondary schools were now as a whole 
inefficient and unsuccessful. Yet English 
schools did not produce as good results 
as French and German schools, the reason 
being that French and German parents gave 
fair play to their secondary schools, and an 
opportunity of properly educating their 
boys. English parents, on the other hand, 
withdrew their boys before it was possible 
for them to derive adequate benefit from 
secondary education. The fruitful part of 
secondary education began at the age of 16, 
but only 7 per cent of the boys attending 
English secondary schools remained until 
that age, the average school life above the 
age of 12 being only two years and eight 
months. In Scotland the number of boys 
over 16 in secondary schools was 15 per cent, 
and in Germany over 40 per cent, of whom 
more than 20 per cent stayed until they 
received the maturity certificate at the age 
of 19 or 20. 

In the discussion that followed, the 
opinion was expressed that employers were 
more to blame than the parents. The 
resolution was passed unanimously, and the 
subject was referred to a committee for 
investigation and report. 

Canon Swallow (Chigwell) and Dr. 
McClure (Mill Hill) were re-elected Hono- 
rary Secretaries, and Mr. W. G. Rushbrooke 
(St. Olave’s), Treasurer. 

The annual dinner of the Association was 
held at the Trocadero Restaurant. Sir 
Robert Morant bade farewell to the Associa- 
tion, and many tributes were paid to him 
for his services to secondary education. 

On the second day, the morning session 
was devoted to private business. It was 
agreed that the Association would welcome 
the adoption of some scheme by which success 
in the War Office examination for Certificate A 





might count as a subjector part of a subjode in 
such examinations as ate-usually taken at the 
end of a school career; and satisfaction was 
expressed with the ettitude*taken‘by the 
Board of Education with refereneé to the 
appointment of a Teachers’ Registration 
Council. A highly important report was 
presented on Commissions and Advertise- 
ments by a special committee which had for 
some time been investigating this somewhat 
unsavoury question, and it was agreed to 
regard the conclusions reached by that 
committee as a standard of professional 
conduct. An exhaustive report on External 
Examinations was presented by the Examina- 
tions Committee, and it was resolved to take 
vigorous steps to induce the Universities 
and professional bodies to simplify the 
conditions under which they accept the 
certificates of examining bodies other than 
their own. 

At the afternoon session Dr. Rouse 
(Perse School, Cambridge) opened a dis- 
cussion on ‘ The Teaching of Patin, They 
should take a lesson from the modern-lan- 
guage teachers, and use the oral method. 
That method held attention without diffi- 
culty, and succeeded in teaching a large 
number of the facts of grammar almost 
insensibly. By the oral method they might. 
save what was best in classical studies, and 
if there was any other way, he had not yet 
heard of it. 

In the discussion that followed the opinion 
was expressed by several speakers that the 
oral system would be very successful if they 
had a Dr. Rouse to use it, but that his 
imitators were unsuccessful. It was thought, 
too, that the substitution of interest for 
effort was to be deprecated. 








L.C.C. CONFERENCE OF TEACHERS. 


THE Sixteenth Annual Conference of 
Teachers, held by the London County Council 
on the 4th, 5th, and 6th of this month, 
was before all things encouraging. 

The first topic on the Thursday morn- 
ing to be considered, ‘Specialization in 
Schools,’ was discussed in only one of its 
aspects, namely, specialization on the part 
of the teacher. A good point was made by 
Miss Kyle, who read the first paper, when 
she said that the habit of working with 
people of different temperaments was so 
valuable in after-life as to make variety of 
teachers a useful part of education. Mr. 
Samuel, the Head Master of the Millwall 
Mixed Central School, declaimed against 
the neglect of English, which he justly 
declared had been a national disgrace, and 
dwelt upon the need of training children to 
speak properly, and of opening to them 
their inheritance of literature. It was 
delightful to hear at this point—and again 
whenever the value of good English teaching 
was touched upon—the outbursts of ap- 
plause from the assembled teachers. Clearly 
a@ time is coming in which the children of 
London’s municipal schools will be put into 
possession of a language (at present most 
of them have but a jargon, of surprisingly 
limited range), and in which they will have 
a chance of knowing better songs than those 
of the music-hall. But in the recoil from 
a@ mechanical system these eager men and 
women seem to have grown unjust to the 
possible charms and virtues of parsing and 
analysis. Properly treated, not as a cut- 
and-dried classification, but as an exercise 
of thought and judgment, these subjects 
may be made keenly interesting and highly 
educative, even to very young children. 
Not the subject, but the method, is bad. 
As the morning went on it became clear that. 
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the employment of special teachers for 
different subjects can be carried further in 
@ secondary than in a primary school, and 
with greater advantage among older and 
more intelligent pupils than among young or 
stupid ones. There seemed some indications, 
too, of its suiting girls better than boys. 
In this session, and from a lady, came the 
admirable generalization: ‘‘A class which 
works beautifully together has learnt nothing 
except drill.’ 

Friday morning’s discussion upon ‘ The 
Doctrine of Formal Training (Mental Dis- 
cipline)’ was somewhat abstruse and 
technical. The doctrine of formal training 
is the doctrine that the mind has “‘ faculties” 
which may be trained by teaching irre- 
spective of the subject taught, so that a 
child who learns Latin grammar accurately 
will have acquired accuracy for the learn- 
ing of anything else. Modern experiment 
tends to discredit this doctrine, and very 
interesting experiments were reported as to 
the degree—generally a very slight degree— 
in which the learning of one subject helps 
another. 

The afternoon of Friday was devoted to 
‘The Treatment of Backward Children,’ 
and was perhaps the most illuminating 
of all the sessions. Sir James Crichton- 
Browne, from the chair, expounded the 
medical distinction between the defective 
and the merely backward child. Dr. Paton 
described his dealings in the Manchester 
Grammar School with backward boys. 
Careful medical investigation showed that 
some of them had undergone grave illness 
at various stages of childhood, that some 
who had feeble circulations had been handi- 
capped by the illness or feebleness of their 
mothers, while all who were liable to chronic 
headaches were found to be suffering from 
rheumatic poison in some form. Mentally 
he found these boys to be unsuited to the 
general curriculum, and to be suffering 
from a feeling of humiliation and depression. 
He found it necessary to bring their 
teaching into direct relation with concrete 
matters: their arithmetic, for example, 
dealt with the supply of food for the 
school camp, or with other needs that 
they knew to be actual. The backward 
boys, Dr. Paton declared, were of great 
importance to aschool. ‘‘ It is they who are 
teaching us to teach.” The truth of this 
saying was brought home, consciously or 
unconsciously, by each succeeding speaker. 
‘Wherever practical experience was reported, 
it appeared that mechanical teaching and 
abstract teaching had to be given up, and 
that lessons had to touch daily life. The 
powers of the intelligent child have 
hidden from its teachers the deadness of 
routine; it has remained for the dullness 
of the backward child to demand some- 
thing better. The one conspicuous defect 
of this otherwise admirable discussion was 
that it turned almost solely upon boys. 
Dr. Duncan Forbes, Medical Officer of Health 
for Brighton, after giving valuable details 
of the teaching by manual and_practical 
work of backward boys in the Richmond 
Street School of that town, mentioned that 
special classes of a similar kind [had been 
established for girls at Hanover Terrace 
School. At the latter school attention is 
chiefly directed to needlework, housewifery, 
and cookery. One dauerous opinion was 
expressed, namely, that domestic service was 
one of the most hopeful occupations for 
backward girls. All experienced workers 
among feeble-minded adults know that 
domestic service is in many ways an espe- 
cially perilous calling for such women. 

The whole of the third day was devoted 
to the subject of ‘ Educational Experiments 
in Schools,’ and the first paper dealt with 





girls. This was well, but it would have been 
better, perhaps, if girls could have occupied 
the stage in respect of some less utilitarian 
study than needlework. Throughout the 
Conference there was a perceptible tendency 
to consider girls only in relation to needlework 
and “‘ domestic ’’ subjects, and to forget that 
the true business of a school is to make 
not skilled needlewomen and skilled cooks, 
but intelligent girls, capable of turning 
their intelligence to sewing, to cooking, or 
to any other sort of work at the proper time. 
The routine teaching of stitches in elementary 
schools, intended presumably to develope 
high proficiency with the needle, has been 
responsible for the distaste which many 
and many a working woman shows towards 
that implement. This deadness of routine 
disappears in the training given under 
Miss Bawden (who read the first paper) 
at Clifton Hill School. The children 
begin by cutting and making dolls’ clothes, 
guided only when they ask for guidance— 
as they quickly do. They advance to 
cutting paper patterns, still for dolls, and 
go on to garments measured by themselves 
from schoolfellows. Finally, they adapt 
patterns from those in fashion papers, or 
devise them from fashion plates. The value 
of such a scheme was shown when Miss 
Bawden remarked that the ‘neat air of 
quietness ’’ apt to pervade a sewing class 
vanished, and that the reading aloud 
often requested on such occasions was out 
of the question. 

Mr. Litton, of the London Fields Boys’ 
School, gave interesting figures of the 
improvement in chest expansion among 
boys whom he had exercised in deep breath- 
ing; and Mr. Lawrence, of Keeton’s Road 
Higher-Grade School, gave a fascinatin 
account of the excursions, essays, an 
drawings of the boys. 

More than one speaker mentioned the 
willingness of the London County Council 
to allow reasonable experiments. The 
looker-on came away feeling that the 
general prospect was encouraging in the 
extreme; but that girls ran a certain 
danger of being educated not, as so many 
speakers urged in regard to boys, “ for life,” 
but merely for domestic life, which is a very 
different thing. 








THE ENGLISH ASSOCIATION. 


On Friday week last, after the settlement 
of its annual business, the English Associa- 
tion heard a striking address from Mr. 
A. C. Bradley, President, on ‘The Uses of 
Poetry.’ 

We think it a pity that, as time allowed, 
discussion on Mr. Bradley’s highly interest- 
ing conclusions was not invited. The two 
speakers who proposed the vote of thanks 
did not deal with the substance of his 
remarks, 

The annual dinner of the Association was 
held at the Holborn Restaurant the same 
evening. Mr. J. H. Fowler (Clifton College), 
in responding to the toast of ‘‘ The Associa- 
tion,” said that, if the dignity and beauty of 
the English language were thrown away, it 
would largely be the fault of schoolmasters. 
Dwelling on the importance of a pure and 
refined style of English in school text- 
books, he condemned Messrs. C. R. L. 
Fletcher and Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ English 
History’ on the ground of the violence, 
crudeness, and eccentricity of its language. 
In the matter of English style, the advice 


of the Sussex farmer should be applied to 


schoolboys: ‘‘ You see as you always keep 
meow with them as is better than your- 
selves.” 





At the conference held on Saturday morn- 
ing, January 13th, papers were read on 
various aspects of the teaching of com- 
position in schools. Dr. Rouse, Head 
Master of the Perse School, Cambridge, 
dealt with ‘The Place of English Com- 
position in the Language Scheme of a 
Secondary School.’ English composition 
was the foundation of all other work in 
schools, and the utmost pains should be 
taken with it. The subject was now more 
important than ever, because there was 
no longer any help in the home, where no 
stories were told by mother or nurse, no 
books were read aloud, and no training was 
given in observation, as in the past. The 
sovereign merit of school composition was 
clearness, and premature elegance should be 
guarded against. 

Miss Ford, Lecturer at the Clapham Day 
Training College, discussed ‘The Teaching 
of Composition in Relation to the Teaching 
of Literature.’ Much of the difficulty ex- 
perienced by teachers was due to the un- 
suitability of the themes often chosen, 
and various ways were indicated of utilizing 
the wealth of material afiorded by the 
English literature lessons. Children should 
be encouraged to play ‘“‘ the sedulous ape,”’ 
as Stevenson had done. 

Mr. George Sampson, Head Master of the 
Bellenden Road Higher - Grade School, 
treated the question of ‘ Oral Composition 
in Upper Classes of Elementary Schools,’ 
advocating regular practice throughout 
school life. Good oral composition was the 
foundation of good written composition, 
but oral composition should not be re- 
garded as a means only, being more important 
than written composition in real life. Apart 
from the regular lessons, in which the 
importance of careful questioning and 
answering was emphasized, whatever the 
subject of instruction, an occasional debate, 
in which boys should speak from notes, and 
a formal deputation, in which several 
speakers should deal with different aspects 
of the question under discussion, produced 
excellent results. 

In the discussion which followed Mr. 
P. J. Hartog, Academic Registrar of the 
University of London, urged that there should 
be closer co-operation between the teachers 
of the various subjects in schools in the 
matter of insisting on good oral composition. 
He deprecated the “‘ sedulous ape”’ theory, 
contending that Stevenson’s own style had 
suffered through his’ imitation of various 
writers. 

Prof. Gollanez said that there had been 
a tremendous improvement in English in the 
examinations of the London University 
during the last few years. Miss C. Linklater 
Thomson, however, speaking from ex- 
perience as an examiner, thought that, when 
examiners abandoned the stereotyped style 
of setting papers in English, the results were 
very disappointing. 








EDUCATION: ITS NEEDS 
AND PURPOSES. 


Forster’s Epucation Act is now more 
than forty years old. It has reached the 
age at which a determination towards 
wisdom or folly is generally regarded as 
fixed, and when failure can no longer be 
ascribed to immaturity. In earlier days 
acute critics made the proper apologies 
for a flood of instruction which had over- 
flowed its usual , and could not be 


expected to be other than shallow in the 
new territory gained. Pioneers had no ex- 
perience, no time to descend to elaborate 
details, or even to fix any secure standards 
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of learning. They were busy meeting the 
protests of the old culture, which was 
naturally shocked by its new adherents, 
their strange garb, and their ignorance of, 
or indifference to, the shibboleths hitherto 
considered necessary for enlightened circles. 
Such feelings have largely passed away ; the 
highest academic honours can be, and have 
been, attained by a boy who started in the 
elementary schools. The career is open, but 
the talents have hardly as yet found their 
satisfactory opening, in spite of the in- 
creased opportunities for specialization, and 
for the ventilation of any views worth 
hearing. The village Hampden may hope 
to make a success in town, or at any rate 
in his local paper; the village Milton need 
be no longer mute and inglorious, but may 
pass into the permanency of print. 

Yet it would be idle to affirm that educa- 
tion has produced in this twentieth century 
anything like the results expected. The 
schoolmaster is not so much abroad as all 
abroad, and his work is often open to sus- 
picion, if not to the accusation of failure. 
There is a general impression, founded, aias ! 
in our experience on sufficient evidence, that 
the average boy or girl often leaves school 
without any distinct sharpening of intelli- 
gence or power to use knowledge gained 
and improve on it. 

Whatever the causes of this disappoint- 
ment, we can say at least that many vigorous 
workers and thinkers are seeking a way to 
improve education and make it more sensitive 
to the difficult and curiously varied demands 
of to-day. The ‘waste’ of which our 
contributor speaks is obvious, but it may 
fairly be urged that it has not gone un- 
observed of late years—for instance, that 
those who have obvious gifts for handicraft 
and little for anything else have a new 
chance to exercise them. One thing clearly 
emerges from the din of scholastic conflict 
—that the schoolmaster is entitled to more 
credit than he has secured, and has not the 
assured position due to one on whom the 
future of the race largely depends. 

There has been a lack of enterprise and 
organization in the presentation of scholastic 
opinion. Such an association as that of 
the Assistant Masters in Secondary Schools 
ought to be many years older than it is. 
The report of its proceedings which we pub- 
lish emphasizes points of real importance, 
and records concessions from educational 
authorities which should clear the air. Differ- 
ences with the Board of Education, which 
has lost its strong, but somewhat autocratic 
head, seem in the way of settlement, and 
advance has been made towards the solution 
of the question of pensions. Facts and 
figures have been produced as a basis for 
further reform. The Association of Head 
Masters was also employed last week in the 
discussion of various problems, and it seems 
a pity that it cannot combine with the Head 
Masters’ Conference, which holds its meet- 
ing at Christmas time. The question of 
registration and its uses for the Board of 
Education was brought forward, and the 
notable fact that boys are removed at the 
very age when secondary education is 
beginning to bear fruit. 

The L.C.C. conferences of January 4th- 
6th suggest many pertinent subjects for 
criticism and inquiry, one which should 
appeal to all being the standard of facility 
and correctness attained in English. Here 
present results are bad. The jargon of 
the music - halls must not become the 
language of the people, and English writing 
must be improved. The boy or girl who 
can write a straightforward letter without 
confusing the issue is a rarity. The Eng- 
lish Association has also been discussing 
English composition, and one speaker went 





so far asto suggest an imitation of the 
methods of study by which Stevenson 
secured his style. That course, at least, we 
must deprecate for the many. There is, 
at the present day, far too much attempt at 
fine writing by those who have not learnt to 
write naturally and simply, or even grasped 
the logic of English, and the meaning of 
many words they use. There is too much 
mere imitation, and so much help is given in 
books that boys lose the power of thinking 
for themselves. 

The English Association, at its meetings, 
arranges some interesting talk and some 
learned addresses or lectures, and the same 
may be said of the Classical Association. 
The former, however, has an advantage over 
the latter in the production of excellent 
leaflets summarizing some special inquiry, 
or giving advice concerning some special 
study. The lecturer has his value, but we 
often think of the cynical Oxford rhyme :— 

You'll find the substance of his notes 

Much better in the books he quotes. 
The Classical Association should follow the 
lead of its younger contemporary, and pro- 
duce similar leaflets which would supply 
guidance to the best of the many classical 
aids and translations, &c.,now to be had at 
a cheap price. The thought of ancient 
Greece, especially in drama, is becoming a 
living influence in modern England outside 
the classroom, and Plato may even be 
mentioned in the same breath with Mr. 
H. G. Wells. The Classical Review in 
ignoring this fresh enthusiasm seems to 
miss @ great opportunity. 

There is @ means of education which 
teachers might well adopt for their own 
uses—the cinematograph. That institution 
is already a formidable rival to the evening 
school, and its pictures are largely spoilt 
by sickly sentimentality. In the portrayal 
of scientific phenomena and the lives and 
habits of other peoples it suggests a wide 
field for instruction ‘‘ committed to the 
faithful eyes,” as Horace says, rather than 
the less readily receptive ears. 

So far we have attempted to dwell on a 
few points which seem to deserve the atten- 
tion of serious thinkers. We believe that 
at no time was there a larger body of earnest 
and disinterested workers in the cause of 
education, who fully realize its aim and 
purpose. There are, however, others to 
whom it needs to be said that instruction 
ladled out in a hurry is not education. The 
cultivation for market purposes of brute 
brain-power has its uses, public and private, 
but the market advantages of education are 
not the criterion of its value to individuals 
or the nation :— 


** Education must not be regarded as a mere 
ladder of advancement and advertisement, as a 
means of pushing, in front of others, into an inner 
circle, where the good things of life are being given 
away. Egotism will spoil education as it spoils 
religion, and as it spoils ethics. All three lose their 
virtue and medicinal efficiency when selfishness 
settles down upon them like a fog.” 


So wrote one of the wisest of scholars and 
wittiest of judges. In the strange ‘ Dinner 
of Trimalchio’ Petronius has sketched for 
us the manners and desires of the lowest 
classes of later Rome. In this world, which 
bears a striking resemblance to a section 
of our own, moves Echion, a rag-dealer, 
who has the conception of education popular 
im some quarters to-day. For him “‘ Letters 
is a bonanza” (we strive to reproduce the 
vulgarity of the original), and there is a 
time when his son is sufficiently tainted with 
learning, and ought to take to something 
that pays. 


*,* We hold over an article on <‘ Bible 
Teaching in Preparatory Schools.’ 
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